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NINETEEN THIRTY-ONE bas given Missouri Citi- 
zens much to be thankful for in the matter of educational progress. 
§During this year Missouri made notable advance toward justice in 
the matter of educational opportunity for her children and educa- 
tional tax among her citizens. 

‘There has been established for the poorest districts in the state 
minimum allowances of $750 per elementary teaching unit and $1000 
per high school teaching unit. And the district has been left the 
right to exercise its local pride with a taxing ability of from 45 to 80 
cents on the $100 assessed valuation to supplement these amounts. 
‘The State and local districts in which no high school is maintained 
have assumed the obligation of paying the high school tuition of boys 
and girls who live in such districts. Thus we have definitely accepted 
four years of high school in addition to eight years of elementary 
work is the right of each child and as the obligation of the state to 
each child. 

{A eraduated income tax law has been placed upon the statutes, thus 
recognizing the principle that forms of wealth other than tangible 
property shall share the cost of schools. 


{It is true that heavy times are upon us, the result of which will be 
to conceal the effect of some of these progressive laws. But we should 
always remember, that no matter how much our resources may be 
reduced as a result of the depression, they will never be as low as they 


would have been had these laws failed of passage. 
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APPLETON BOOKS 
. 1 
_ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES 
© Meets accepted aims and objectives 
The primary objective of this series is to acquaint the child with 
__ the world about him and to develop an appreciation for the value 
_ of those things that nature provides. 
® Offers an integrated and tested course 
Six books, one book each for Grades I to VI, comprise the series. 
Each volume is a unit in itself, though the course as a whole is 
unified. Thorough tests in varying classroom situations on 
- vocabulary, content, and grading have been successfully made. 
plin, A ‘ 
ity, © Presents subject matter on seasonal basis 
ony, Subject matter in each book is arranged so that it will be suitable 
' for the time of year in which it will be normally studied. 
. ® Encourages pupil activity and observation 
Bian Emphasis throughout the series is to stimulate pupil observation. 
teh, Varied activities are suggested for classroom and field trips. 
e Nearly 700 illustrations, many in color, aid in pupil interest. 
um- 
= ® Correlates with Missouri course of study 
oo, The plan of the series was adopted after extensive research and 
nan . . 
Jer- conforms very generally with recent courses of study in elemen- 
82: tary science. It checks exceptionally well with the Missouri 
— course, being double-starred on the Pupil Reference list. The 
books are equally adaptable for supplementary reading or co- 
I basal use. 
of ® Authoritative authorship 
oat Under the general editorship of Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington, D. C., the series ineludes as co-author 
e of all books Ellis C. Persing of Western Reserve University, 
~ Cleveland, as co-author of Books I, II, and ITI, Elizabeth K. 
Peeples. As co-author of Book IV, Dr. Edward E. Wildman, 
Director of Science, Philadelphia, Pa., of Book V., C. Louis Thiele, 
sas Supervisor of Exact Science, Detroit, Mich., and of Book VI, Dr. 
o# John A. Hollinger, Director of Science, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
- Send for a free copy of an analysis of the content of ELE- 
- MENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES showing the development of 
topics by grades, If interested in the series with a view to class- 
room use, write to the publishers. 
nt; 
le; BOOK ONE ___-__-.72 D. APPLETON AND COMPANY ~ B0oK Four _____.. 92 
Sas 
rs BOOK TWO ______-.72 tities “ei BOOK FIVE ______-. 96 
BOOK THREE ___-.. 80 5S West Sind St, New Tork nn 1.00 
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A MARVELOUS BIRD 


is the Pelican 
a 


gregarious 
piscivorous 
natatorial 
with a 
distensible gular pouch 


At least, that’s what it is in some 
dictionaries. Not, of course, in 


o7WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


with its simplified definitions, easily 
understood even by young pupils. 
Editions for all school needs. 

THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
PS 623-623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 












RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably 
bound in cloth. 


Grades 1 and 2 


Brownie Primer, Banta ~~... ..... . $0.51 
Busy Little Brownies, Banta ____________ 51 
Cotton-Tail Primer, Smith ~~~ 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith —_ 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta _ 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith —__ 
Household Stories, Klingensmith ~~ _____-__ 51 
Two Little Indians, Maguire ~______---~_~- 45 
Grades 3 and 4 






Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith _____-~_~- 51 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta —_____~ 51 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith ~-_____-_-___ 48 
Forest, Field and Stream Stories, Bailey __ .51 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl, Brandeis _______~_ 51 
Little Indian Weaver, Brandeis ________~_~_ 51 
Little People of the Snow, Muller _____-___ 51 


Little Swiss Wood-Carver, Brandeis _____~_ 51 
The Wee Scotch Piper, Brandeis ________-_ 51 
Grades 5 to 8 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey __ .5j 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey __ .5i 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey ___ .57 
Little Journey Series: 
France and Switzerland, George ______~_ 57 
Hawaii and the Philippines, George ____~- 57 
To the West Indies, Ainsworth ________ 57 
South America Today, White ____________ 72 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM E. M. CARTER, 
SECRETARY, COLUMBIA, MO. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
by 


Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 


A Junior Business course that is 
good general education for all pupils. 


Unusually rich in permanent life- 
values, 


Materials for one, two, or three 
semesters. 


Write our nearest office for full information. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 








THE NEW DAY 
ARITHMETICS 


Durell-Gillet 


Utter simplicity of organization and 
presentation with a distinctive diag- 
nostic scheme and methods for de- 
veloping problem-solving ability. 


Abundant material, carefully graded, 
with a simple device grouping exer- 
cises and problems according to 
pupil’s level of ability. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL 
COMPANY 


323 East 23rd Street Chicago 

















































progress. 


to distract. 


modifies and diffuses 


Give them sunlight 
without eyestrain 


OOD CLASSROOM LIGHTING is an aid to pupil 
G Bad lighting a detriment—a strain on 

pupils’ eyes. The ideal classroom shade is the Draper 
ADJUSTABLE Shade. 
downward from the center. 
valuable top light, recognized as the best light, from the 
upper third of the window. 
to proper ventilation. 
the top, letting in draftless air without flapping of shades 


Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. T 
specially manufactured fabric that lets in sunlight, but 


nary shades shut out sunlight. U 
benefit of light from the sun’s rays with no danger to 
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It may be drawn upward or 
That means pupils get the 


This feature is also an aid 
Windows may be lowered from 


This is a 


it to eliminate all glare. Ordi- 
Thus pupils get the full 


eyes. Equip your school with 
Draper Shades. Interesting liter- 
ature and sample of Dratex Cloth 
(taken right from stock) sent free 





AND 


to educators. 
partment U. 


SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for 
Over a Quarter Century. 


Dept. U. - 





Spiceland - 


Please address De- 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 


Indiana 








NATURE StuDY-HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
by ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 


Patterson’s Nature Study-Health Education 


successfully integrates health and _ nature 
study teaching, grades one through the 
eighth. The purpose is: 

(a) to bring children into intelligent 


and appreciative contact with na- 
ture objects; 
(b) to aid them in forming permanent 
health habits. 
The lessons are so planned that the children 
are of necessity put in first hand contact with 
nature objects. The notebooks, which ac- 














company the texts for grades three to six 
inclusive, give the child an opportunity to 
express his observations and his discoveries 
in his own way. The busy teacher finds 
the lessons and aids of great value. The 
children find them interesting and stimulating. 
These books are approved and listed by the 
Pupils Reading Circle Board of the State 
Department of Education, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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How to start 1932 
with only 


ONE BILL 


TARTING the year with a whole stack of bills 

is bound to be discouraging. Rather than wait 

to pay them all, why not borrow $100 to $300 on 

the Special Household Loan Plan for School 

Teachers? Then you can pay your bills at once, and 
repay us in convenient monthly installments. 

Our charge is only the low rate provided by the 

Small Loan Laws of this state, 24.% a month. It is 

figured only on the balance due and for the time 

you keep the loan. There are no other charges. 


Borrow on your own signature 


You will like Household’s dignified, courteous 
service. No assignments are taken and school 
authorities are not notified. Only your own signa- 
ture is required. Loans are made quickly and con- 
veniently by mail, or you may discuss the details 
at the Household office nearest you. 

Thousands of teachers have been satisfactorily 
served by Household. Learn what our Special Plan 
can do for you. Mail the coupon or come in. Full 
information gladly given without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 
3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building ST. LOUIS 


2nd Floor, Shank. 
man Building, 
3119 Troost Ave. 


2nd Floor—Washington-Grand Bldg. 


3rd Floor, Central Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 
705 Olive Street 


PPTTTTITIIT TTT 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


to one of above offices 


Name .ccccececcceseceseseses eecccceces scccceseocecese cece 
ie. .  cndandesnasnaaneeesaniaeess COD cccceoceccovcese oe 
Home Phone ..cccccccccccccccccccccesesccsscscesesesece ° 
Amount I wish to borrow $...++0+000004 My salary is$..seeee eee 


Teach dhewecccccccccnccceceneneeeeesseesseeseressseeees 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
or put Me to any expense 
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AXES ARE HIGH! We will 
agree to that. We have heard it 
all our lives. It must be true. Taxes 
must be reduced. ‘‘ Elect me to office,’’ 
shouts the politician, ‘‘and I’ll reduce 


“ them for you.’’ 
a AXES We've heard this 
campaign note 


sounded in every election for years 
but strangely enough we never elect 
such men, or if we do, they have a 
change of heart immediately after 
election. This is evidenced by the fact 
that taxes have not been reduced. 
Kven governors, who in their pre- 
election promises are quite generous 
with general tax reduction talk, have 
been known to have a lapse of 
memory through the two legislative 
sessions of their terms, remembering 
tax reduction only after they have de- 
cided to become candidates for some 
higher office, and after it is too late 
for them to do anything about it. This 
suggests that someone should dis- 
cover a plan by which officers could 
serve the public before their election 
and be candidates afterward. But 
there are, perhaps, practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of such a scheme. 

The trouble with the promises are 
that they are not specific. If taxes are 
ever reduced they must be reduced in 
specific cases. What politician is so 
bold as to publicly favor reduction in 
school taxes, in road taxes, in taxes 
for the support of the blind, in taxes 
for the support of libraries, in taxes 
for the payment of police protection, 
fire protection, or for the support of 
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courts, ete. A bill presented in the 
last legislature that would have cut 
off of the publie pay roll some forty 
or fifty useless employees was vigor- 
ously opposed by many of those who 
in pre-election speeches were the most 
ardent advocates of general tax re- 


duction. Ask your candidates what 
tax it is they expect to reduce. It may 
embarrass them, but it will provoke 
thought even if it hinders speech. 
RUT ALL THIS TALK about tax 
reduction has the effect of caus- 
ing many good people to consider the 
reduction of the only tax that is di- 
rectly within their power to reduce. 
That tax is the school tax. Un- 
fortunately people 
have been led to 
think that the tax 
for education is their heaviest tax 
burden. People who have a hatred for 
the publie school, who look upon it 
as a means by which the common run 
of folks are given opportunities which 
belong exclusively to those who can 
buy education, who have the notion 
that their wealth should be used for 
{heir own children and not in paying 
for the education of the ‘‘worthless,’’ 
never miss an opportunity of calling 
the attention of the public to the 
‘‘mounting costs of education’’ and to 
pointing out that school tax is a heavy 
tax. Recently high officials whose 


MAKE THE 
CHILDREN PAY. 


practices and personal policies offer 
reasons for their being placed in this 
category have gone back in the ar- 
chives thirty to fifty years for evi- 
dence to show that expenditures for 
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normously.”’ 

Notwithstanding the wide popular 
belief that school taxes are the heavi- 
est of our tax burdens, investigation 
shows that such is not the fact. An in- 
vestigation recently made by the Pub- 
lic Service Institute of Kansas City 
discloses the following facts: 

In 1930 the Kansas Citian’s tax dol- 
lar was divided as follows: 

The federal government got 35 cts. 

The city government got 28 cts. 

The county and state got 21 cts. 

The Public Schools got 18 cts. 

There is no reason for supposing 
that the division of Kansas City’s tax 
dollar is vastly different from its 
division in other Missouri com- 
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public education have increased ‘‘e- 


munities. In the stress of hard times, 
pressed by economic insecurity, ter- 
ror stricken at the prospect of fi- 
nancial ruin, people are likely to grab 
at that relief which appears most 
readily available and reduce school 
taxes. To the extent that this is done 
the children will have to pay. 

Will the child be the first whose 
future will be offered on the altar of 
ereed? Will voters be so blind as east 
overboard in this economic storm the 
lifeblood of the nation in order to 
protect for a few moments more the 
wealth to which greed has already laid 
elaim? Is Missouri driven to such 
straits that we must grind and eat 


our seed corn? 





In Missouri 


By 


LouIsE ABNEY. 


SPRING: 


There are miracles each year 
In Missouri, 
When the Dryad, Spring, comes here 
To Missouri. 
She awakes the dreaming hills, 
Coaxes laughter from the rills, 
Summons crowds of daffodils 
To Missouri. 


1 SUMMER: 


Summer is a languid lady 
In Missouri; 
By sequestered pools and shady, 
In Missouri, 
Summer takes her life of ease, 
Sheltered by old, friendly trees, 
Lulled by musie of the brezze 
In Missouri. 


AUTUMN: 
Out of August’s drowsy days 
In Missouri, 
Autumn dances down the ways 
To Missouri, 
She’s a wanton gypsy bold, 
Clad in searlet and in gold, 
Gay and gorgeous to behold 
In Missouri. 





WINTER: 


After harvesting is done 

In Missouri, 
Winter, like a kindly nun, 

Through Missouri, 
Moves along with quiet tread, 
Tucks each sleepy hill in bed; 
Snow-veils fall from Winter’s head 
On Missouri. 
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Resourcefulness 


Tice extent to which children will use their resources in the solution of 
problems depends upon their feeling the need for the solution in 
order to attain their own desires. 


*ACH ONE OF US is endowed with 
certain resources. We have senses 
through which we perceive our en- 
vironment. We have our environment 
to react upon us and to be acted upon 
by us. These are our resources. One 
function of education is to increase 
them. The accummulation of knowl- 
edge is the accumula- 
tion of resources. The 
building up of a strong 
body, the formation of 
right habits, the im- 
planting of high de- 


sires, ambitions and 
ideals may be counted 
among the resources 


which the school gives 
to the child. 








Teacher took account of resourceful- 
ness. He said to His pupils, ‘‘go ahead, 
use What you have,’’ A miracle? Yes, 
it was that, for a miracle is only the 
aiscovery of a great truth. And a 
part, at least, of the great truth the 
disciples discovered here was that 
making good use of what they had 
was as important as 
having great resources 
ready at hand. It was 
a lesson they never for- 


got. Isn’t education 
just that? Isn’t life 


like that? Does not our 
sueceess as teachers de- 
pend largely upon our 
ability to make use of 
the resources we have 





But resourcefulness Robinson Crusoe at hand? 
does not necessarily founda way I have seen superb 
mean a fullness of re- out of all his teaching done with 
sources. It means the difficulties! little resources in the 
ability to use what we CAN YOU > J way of physical equip- 
have. Any one thrown . ment, and miserably 
upon a lone island with "3===] === ===" poor work done with 


a wrecked ship on the 
beach and the material of the island 
to work with would have had the same 
resources as Robinson Crusoe had. 
But not everyone would have had his 
resourcefulness. 

Once on a hillside in Galilee a 
Teacher had, gathered about him, five 
thousand people who had come to 
lear and see him. The problem of 
ieeding them arose. His disciples 
took account of the resources—five 
loaves and two fishes. ‘‘Not enough 
to bother with,’’ said they. But the 





superb equipment. I 
knew a teacher of rural education in 
a eollege who refused all but the 
simplest equipment so that she might 
develop in her student-teachers a re- 
sourcefulness in keeping with the lack 
of equipment they would find in their 
real schools. 

Surely our problem as teachers is 
to give to the child the ability to make 
the most of his life. And to do this 
requires more than the following of 
a State Course of Study, more than 
the hearing of recitations. The real 
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teacher must have the ability to 
stimulate the activity of the child’s 
mind toward the solution of specific 
problems, problems which the child 
teels he must solve. The mind grows 
by its own activity and in no other 
way. 

A school room should be rich in 
resources. The environment should 
furnish every reasonable facility for 
the solution of the pupils problems, 
books—many of them and of the right 
kinds—material for work, tools for 
work—but the resourceful teacher 
will find educative ways of getting all 
these. Mark Hopkins on one of a log 
and Garfield on the other may have 
been the essential elements of a 
school—but we must remember that 
with such a teacher and such a pupil, 
the physical resources became more 
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than a log. Both teacher and pupil 
became presidents of colleges with 
real resources and because they were 
resourceful, able to use even a little 
to a good purpose when that was all 
they had. 

These times demand making much 
of little. Teachers must do it. Students 
should do it. Let’s look at Denmark 
and Switzerland as types of nations 
with small resources and much re- 
sourcefulness and at England and the 
United States as nations with enor- 
mous resources and lacking adequate 
resourcefulness and ask ourselves 
which is the happier. And the rea- 
sons are two school teachers, Grundt- 
vig and Pestalozzi, who taught chil- 
dren to make the right use of re- 
sources. 


Status Of Missouri Teachers Salaries 


1913-1931 


HE GENERAL TAX paying public 

in Missouri is inclined to view the 

school teacher as belonging to a 
privileged class. People think that be- 
cause the teacher wears his best clothes 
every day and in some instances owns 
a car that he gets a good salary. 

For the United States as a whole, the 
average teacher received 1$1,364 in 1927- 
28. Table I shows that the average Mis- 
souri teacher received $1,164 or $200 less 
than the average for the United States, 
These figures include salaries paid super- 
visors and principals as well as_ the 
teachers; so without a doubt both figures 
are too high for the salary of the class 
room teacher. 

The actual status of the Missouri teacher 
eannot be comprehended unless one has 
a perspective over a period of years, An 
attempt is made in this article to show con- 
ditions as they have existed since before 





School 
Bulletin 


Systems, U. S. De- 
1930, page 28, 


(1) Statistics of State 
partment of 
Table 11. 


Interior #5, 





the World War to the present. In Table 
I are presented figures derived from state 
and National reports which show the trend 
of the Missouri teachers salaries, and also 
which show the purchasing power of that 
salary when the cost of living is considered. 
The figures for the average salary of the 
teacher, shown in Column 2 were derived 
in part from the United States Commis- 
sioners Reports but for years when the 
Reports were not available they were de- 
rived from the annual reports of the State 
Superintendent of Schools, The latter 
figures were calculated by dividing the 
total wages found in the County Clerks 
summaries by the total number of teachers 
in the state. 


The year 1913 was chosen as the be- 
ginning of the period. This year has been 
generally accepted as the base year by the 
United States Government because it was 
just prior to the inflation period caused 
by the Great War. With 1913 as the start- 
ing point with the base of 100 for the cost 
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upil Table I. 
with Missouri Teachers Average Salary, Its Purchasing Power, 
wer The Cost of Living Index and Amount. 
vere 1913-1931. 
little (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
3 all Year Average Missouri Purchasing Power Cost of Cost of Living 
Teachers Salary of Teachers Salary Living Index 1913—Base 
1913 $500 $500 100 $500 
luch 14 533 517 103.0 515 
ent 15 547* 520 105.1 525.5 
OaaLS 16 562* 559 118.3 591.5 
lark 17 568* 399 142.4 712.0 
ions 18 653* 374 174.4 872 
. 19 797 400 199.3 996.5 
re- 1920 941 470 200.4 1,002 
the 21 1,085 623 174.3 871.5 
. 22 1,059 625 169.5 847.5 
nor- 23 1,033 596 173.2 866 
1ate 24 1,123 651 172.5 862.5 
: 25 1,153 648 177.9 889.5 
lves 26 1,158 659 175.6 878 
27 1,164 677 172 860 
rea- 28 1,192* 696 171.3 856.5 
| 29 1,225* 715 171.4 857 
nat- 1930 1,259* 783 160.7 803.5 
hil- 31 1,259* 838 150.3 751.5 
= Data derived as follows: 
re- Column 2, starred data are derived from Annual Renorts of Missouri State Super- 
intendents of Schools. Other figures are taken from U. S. Bureau of Education Re- 
ports. 
Column 3 is derived by dividing the figures in Column 2 by figures in Column 4 for 
each year. : 
Column 4 figures are derived from page 30, U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin, 
“Prices Wholesale and Retail and Cost of Living,” June, 1931. ; 
Column 5 takes the base salary of 1913 of $500 and for each succeeding year this 
figure is multiplied by the cost of living index figure for that year. 
ible 
tate of living, and the average teachers salary worth $783 as compared with $500 in 1913, 
end cf $500 as the amount necessary for a liv- so instead of heing $759 or over 100 per 
ilso ing, the figures for the remaining years cent better, as the actual salary increase 
bat are compared with 1913 figures to find would lead one to believe, the teacher re- 
red. how the teacher has fared during this ceived only $283 more than in 1913. The 
the period of time. 1931 salary was not available but the cost 
ved The actual salary paid the teacher has’ cf living declined 10.4 points from Decem- 
nis- inereased $759, from $500 in 1913 to ber, 1930 to June, 1931, If the same salary 
the $1,259 in 1930 or over 100 per cent, but were received in 1931 as in 1930 and the 
de- these dollars of 1930 are not equal in cost of living decline is allowed for one 
ate value to the 1913 dollars. The eost of liv- will find that the purchasing nower of the 
ter ing in June. 1931, waz one and one-half teachers salary will increase $55 over 1930 
the times that of 1913, and that is the lowest and make a total of $338 better salary than 
rks the cost of living has been since 1913, in 1913. 
er's Column 5 shows that in 1930, the last vear Chart I shows a graphie picture of the 
the teachers salary figure was available. conditions in the State during this period. 
a that $803.50 were required to equal 500 The cost of living inereased much more 
od of 1913 dollars : it shows too that in 1920. rapidly at first than did the teachers 
he during the high neriod of inflation, it took salary. This caused the purchasing power 
an $1002 to equal $500 of 1913 money, of the salarv to drop precipitately from 
ar Column 3 shows the real wage, or pur- 1916 to 1919. If the salary received had 
* chasing power, of the teachers salary when’ jncreased at the same rate as the cost of 
we the eost of living is taken into considera- living the two upper lines would be the 
tion. In 1930 the teachers salary was same and the purchasing power would 
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1913. The salary did not keep pace and 
did not equal the cost of living until 1920. 
but since that time the teacher has !cen 
better off than he was in 1913, 

The Chart shows that a teacher would 
require a salary of $996.50 in 1919 to 


have remained just on the $500 line of 





average of the country was $1364. In 1913 
the amount paid Missouri teachers was 
only $15 or three per cent below, while in 
1927 it was $200 or 17.2 percent below the 
average paid teachers throughout the 
United States. More than half the 48 states 
pay better salaries than Missouri. 





CHART I. 
Comparison of the Average Missouri Teachers Salary, 
Its Purchasing Power and the Cost of Living. 
1913-1931. 
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equal $500 in 1913, He actually received 
$797 of the inflated dollars which were 
worth only $400 of the 1913 dollars. Any- 
one who lived and worked through this 
period of high prices and poor wages will 
remember how difficult it was to make his 
salary buy the necessities of life. He will 
remember that shoes, clothing, and food 
were two to three times what they had 
been a few years previously. 

A comparison of the salary paid M’s- 
souri teachers with that paid teachers for 
the country as a whole shows that Mis- 
souri has not kept up with the position held 
in 1913, Then the average paid for the 
whole United States was $515 while Mis- 
souri paid $500; but in 1927, the last date 
comparative data are available, Missouri 
paid her teachers only $1164 while the 


The 1931 Missouri Legislature passed a 
bill which is considered by many as our 
cutstanding piece of legislation. Laymen 
think that $750 for the grade and $1,000 
for the high school teacher are pretty good 
guarantees, but with prevailing prices $750 
will buy only $500, and $1,000 will buy 
only $667 in 1913 values, The new law 
then guarantees only that the Missouri 
teacher shall be as well off as the average 
teacher was in 1913. It does not guarantee 
that Missouri will keep her present posi- 
tion among the states, nor does it guarantee 
that Missouri will pay according to her 
ability, In 1926 Missouri expended '2.49 
pereent of her income for publie schools 





(1) “Can the States Afford to Educate their Chil- 
dren?” N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
Jan., 1929, page 9, 
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while the average for the country is 2.68 
percent. Twenty-nine states spent a larger 
percent of their income than did Missouri; 
the guarantee does not require Missouri 
even to maintain this position. 

The average Missouri teacher received 
$1,259 in 1930 or $509 more than the grade 
guarantee and $259 more than the high 
school guarantee. There are two ways to 
consider this guarantee. In the first place 
it will prove a boon to the teacher who re- 
ceives less than the guarantee, but there is 
the danger that the teacher who receives 
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more than the guarantee might find that 
many school boards consider the minimum 
cuarantee sufficient and make it the 
standard rather than the starting point for 
teachers salaries. 

This is one of the administrative prob- 
lems that school executives will face dur- 
ing the coming years. Should Missouri be 
content to remain one of the States who 
pay the teachers the lowest salaries ? Should 
Missouri ask her 1932 teachers to accept 
conditions which prevailed in 1913? 





Mental Hygiene In The Classroom 


The Department of Child Guidance Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey. 


Children Who Come Late 


HAT ABOUT THAT irritating 
strolling-in-after-the-class-is-in - ses- 
sion habit that interrupts the les- 
son, distracts the attention of the group, 
and promotes other habits of irrespons- 
ibility in the offender? Why are some 
children always ‘‘just a little late’’? It 
is always necessary to discover the rea- 
sons-why for tardiness before deciding 
upon the best method of handling it. 
How ean the teacher handle tardiness? 

Lateness is a school problem. It cannot 

be left entirely to the home but requires 

cooperative effort. 

If the teacher initiates cooperation with 

the home 

—she ean discuss with the parents the 
importance of establishing a ‘‘ punctual- 
ity pattern’’ as preparation for adult 
responsibility ; 

—she may ask the parents, if the child 
is older, to let her try putting the mat- 
ter up to the child himself so that he 
may feel that it is his job; 

—she can urge the parents to ignore the 
child’s efforts to get attention bv slow- 
ness and to let the school handle the 
problem directly by giving him an op- 
portunity to get favorable attention 
from the teacher and class thru his 
promptness. 

Tf left entirely to the home the plan may 

fail 

—beeause of a lack of emphasis on punc- 
tuality in the home; 


—beeause the child’s tardiness may be 
due to a desire to get attention from 
his parents if he is one of those children 
who likes to be told to hurry; 

—because he is working at home or on 
the streets. 

Punishing the child before he has suf- 

ficient time to change his tardy habits 

is usually less effective than paying little 
attention to his tardiness beyond putting 
him on his own about it and giving him 

a chance to secure attention in construc- 

tive ways. 

Paying little attention to tardiness in the 

beginning gives the teacher a chance to 

—start the ehild right by choosing him 
for some elassroom job that has to be 
done before school; 

—make school more pleasant to him and 
reestablish his morale. 

Punishment may 

—inerease his desire to postpone the un- 
pleasantness of school; 


more serious problem of 


—cause the 
truancy ; 
—inerease his feelings of indifference and 

hopelessness. 

The very young or very dull child may 
need to be brought to school. But with 
the average first grade or older child, 
‘‘heing brought’’ stands in the way of 
the development of initiative and inde- 
pendence. 

1Published in pamphlet form by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental rlygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. Price, 15c per copy. 
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N THE APPENDIX to his Founda- 
tions of Educational Sociology’ C. C. 
Peters has summarized the findings of 
a study made by Mr. H. F. Jenkins of 
Little, Brown and Company. Mr. Jenkins 
analyzed the content of several best sell- 
ing books and short stories and picture 
shows, and a large number of jokes and 
ecomie strips in the newspapers. Professor 
Peters has left the suggestion that if a 
eareful inventory of all phases of human 
activity ecovld be made, ‘‘the several de- 
mands could he put together. balanced 
against each other as to relative im- 
portance. and an ontimum=§ enrriculum 
worked ont on their basis.’’ 
7 Chapter VT of the same volume offers 
blue-prints’’ of the patterns bv which 
the social efficiency of the individual is 
to be attained. Personal culture, optimum 
citizenship, domestic efficiency, vocational 
efficiency. physical efficienev. and moralitv 
are named as divisions. and ‘‘blue-prints’’ 
are elaborated for all except the last. 
The great function of edueation is as- 
sumed to he the assimilation of the im- 
mature individual to the groun.2 To this 
end group solidaritv and social efficienev 
are nrereauisite. In order to fulfill its 
peculiar function. therefore, an educa- 
tional system must accept the great pur- 
pose just stated and must adopt at least 
provisionally some such series of specific 
aims as are set forth in the ‘‘blue-prints.’’ 
As an eminent student of the life of 
human societv Professor Peters has voiced 
the sentiment, the conviction, of a large 
section of the educational world. ‘‘Life 
is short.’’ they argue, ‘‘and we have no 
time to waste; therefore let us learn for 
ourselves and teach to the coming gen- 
eration not a mass of haphazard items. 
but chiefly those things which an analvsis 
of eurrent human activities shows are 
useful because actually now used.”’’ 
Undoubtedly there is force to the ar- 
gument. To burden helpless childhood 


*Peters, C. C. Foundations of Educational Sociolocy. 
Revised edition. 
1930. 


New 


Pages 465-470. 


York: The Macmillan Company, 
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Choosing Aims For Education 


By Paul R. Stevick 
Carthage, 








Missouri 


with rubbish he will never use is to play 
a ghastly practical joke, particular], 
when the present generation could just 
as well sort out the worthless from the 
valuable. 

But there is another side to the total 
picture, a side likely to be neglected by 
consistent job analysis methods. Suppose, 
for example, that the educators of a cen 
tury ago had adopted the policy of rele 
gating to the rubbish heap all mention 
of experiments with electricity on the 
ground that experience up to their day 
had shown experimentation to be fruit 
less, if not positively a menace to safety 
Where would now be the comforts, the 
means for enrichment of personality 
brought to the twentieth century by the 
faithful slave electricity? What one cen 
tury would have pronounced socially use 
less and without justification in the 
school eurriculum another century has 
found indispensable. Something more 
than current activities was necessary to 
insure progress. 

Snedden has clearly put the ease. ‘‘ Any 
scientific study of educational values 
must, then, start with conceptions of ade 
quate or ‘good’ societies.’’* No one with 
any breadth of experience will maintain 
that society as it now is has reached th: 
limit of goodness. Every. sober thinker 
will admit that there is still room fo 
progress. Consequently, to base a cur 
riculum on an uncritical analysis of eur 
rent activities is to play as ghastly a prac 
tical joke on the rising generation as t 
transmit indiscriminately any and _ al! 
racial experiences. 

The advance of Snedden over Peters 
brings to focus a corollary question. How 
shall one go about it to discern what is th 
good and adequate society, and how shal! 
he determine in what direction progres: 
lies? Let the latter half of the question 
be considered first. 

Todd has shown that progress canno! 

20p. cit. page 22. 


3Snedden, David. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 


Fdueational Sociology for Beginners 
1928. Page 526 
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be identified with such factors as mer 
change, nor mere evolution, nor adapta- 
tion, nor even with the increase of happi 
ness.* For instance, the perfection of 
adaptation is death. Or the happiness of 
a well fed ox means stagnation rather 
than progress. Genuine progress, he be- 
lieves after a canvass of many criteria, is 
marked by a conscious goal in an ethical 
order ‘‘which will yield definite and co- 
herent guidance and support to human 
effort.’ It involves the material and 
the intellectual and the moral. None of 
the three can be left out of calculation. 
Indeed it is probable that the material 
furnishes the basis, the intellectual the 
means, while the moral is the end-result. 
The conscious goal will take account of 
all factors. Change will be evaluated as 
progress in proportion as it follows the 
road to the conscious goal. 

Notwithstanding the surface appear- 
anee of his argument Peters admits that 
there is need for a species of progress 
when he appends to each item in some of 
the ‘‘blue-prints’’ a mean score of attain- 
ment as estimated by a number of school 
people. The use of a mean score implies 
both lower and higher scores, and the 
desirability of raising the mean. Directly 
or indirectly educational thinkers reveal 
a consistent tendency toward a faith both 
in the possibility of progress and in the 
desirability of effort to make progress. 
Accordingly the student may expect to 
find in many statements of the objectives 
of education some specific provision for 
helping the new generation to take steps 
in advance of the attainment of the old 
generation. 

But effort toward progress, in its turn, 
ean be intelligently made only where the 
nature of progress is understood and the 
conditions favoring. progress clearly an- 
alyzed. Wallis has pointed out that 
among the conditions are the successful 
applieation of the concept of causation, 
so that experiments are conducted and 
conduct is ordered on the theory of order 
and law rather than on a philosophy of 
capricious magic; promotion of good will 
between nations and individuals so as to 
reduce the loss incidental to conflict; and 
change of economic adjustments until the 

‘Todd, Arthur James. Theories of Social Progress. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. Pages 94-98 


and elsewhere. 
“Op. cit. page 148. 
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entire world is harmonized for production 
and distribution of wealth.6 Folsom ar- 
gues that human progress occurs when 
the quantity of the population is at an 
optimum stage, when the quality is being 
improved through observance of the laws 
of better heredity, when the distribution 
of political power follows democratic lines, 
when education is broad and rich, and 
particularly when society makes provi- 
sion for ‘‘continual new discovery and 
invention in both the natural and the 
social sciences.’’"? At core not only these 
two but many other sober thinkers recog- 
nize the inadequacy of society at various 
points and the moral obligation to aid the 
new generation in discovering better 
things while it takes over the best from 
the past. 

But these specific attempts to answer 
the question regarding the direction of 
progress lead still farther back to the 
problem of a fundamental criterion. What 
is the measure of the good and adequate? 

A rose by any other name still smells 
as sweet. Men have kept up an age-long 
debate over the relative efficacy and 
validity of ‘‘impulse’’ and ‘‘duty.”’ 
Hedonist and perfectionist, Stoie and 
Epicurean, Cynic and Cyrenaie in cham- 
eleon guises and disguises rise period- 
ically to battle. After each campaign has 
ended the discriminating bystander is 
left with a conviction that their disagree- 
ment has been not on what is to be ob- 
tained, but on the method of obtaining it. 
Their common objective, however named 
and however pursued, is ‘‘satisfaction.’’ 
Troland has made clear the fundamenta! 
nature of the satisfaction motif in human 
activity, and has gone far on the road 
to a fruitful analysis of the elements 
which make up the total complex of hu- 
man motivation.’ Further researches need 
to be made in order to determine how 
the finest and richest and most lasting 
satisfactions are won. Then the existing 
complex of human activities ean be fruit- 
fully analyzed and evaluated, and a ecur- 
riculum of edueation planned. Curriculum 


*Wallis, Wilson Dallam. Culture and Progress. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1930. Chapter XX. 

*Folsom, Joseph Kirk. Culture and Social Progress. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. 
Chapters XVII-XVIII. 

®Troland, Leonard Thompson. The Fundamentals of 
Human Motivation. New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 1928. 
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planning can allow for progress in the 
direction of greater satisfactions. 
Finney’s position that when due allow- 
ance is made for the thinker’s own blind 
spots, the method of activity analysis still 
needs to be supplemented by critical 
evaluation and by bold creative imagina- 
tion in order to prevent society from be- 
coming static and stagnant, appears to 
offer the solution that will comprehend 
all pertinent factors.? The time is ripe 


for educational leaders to lay aside the 
proud spirit which defends its own posi- 
tion to the last breath, and in a spirit of 
cooperative humility to seek after a stat 

ment of specific objectives and a eur- 
riculum built on the three-fold foundation 
of activity-analysis, and eritical evalua 


tion, ealeulated to increase human satis- 
factions. 

®Finney, Ross Lee. A Sociological Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 





Program For The Nineteenth Annual Meeting Of Mis- 
souri State School Administrative Association 
Announced By Committee 


PROGRAM for the Nineteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Missouri 
School Administrative Association 

has recently been completed by the of- 

ficers of that group. The meeting is to be 

held in Columbia on January 27, 28, 29, 

1932. The officers of the Association are 

Superintendent Miles Eliff of Aurora, 

Missouri, President; Superintendent Wm. 

‘F. Knox of Jefferson City, Vice-president 

and Superintendent G. V. Bradshaw of 

Senath, Secretary-Treasurer. The pro- 

gram committee is composed of Professors 

W. W. Carpenter and John Rufi of the 

University of Missouri. 

The Convention will open Wednesday 
evening, January 27th with a banquet for 
the County Superintendents of Schools at 
the Tiger Hotel. State Superintendent 
Chas. A. Lee will preside at this function. 

On Thursday morning Dr, Walter Wil- 
liams, President of the University, Super- 
intendent Miles Elliff, Mr. George B. Johns 
of the State Department and C. C. Cross- 
white also of the Department are sched- 
uled for addresses. 

At noon on Thursday a luncheon is ar- 
ranged for the bookmen, 

In the afternoon a session for the City 
Superintendents will be addressed by Dean 
Theo. W. H. Irion and a roundtable dis- 
eussion of transportation will be led by 
Mr. C. C. Crosswhite. A separate session 
will be devoted particularly to the problems 


HE 


of the County Superintendent at which the 
State Superintendent will preside. **Coun- 
ty School Surveys’’ and ‘‘The New Ap- 
portionment’’ will be discussed at this 
meeting by Dr. R. L. Garnett and Mr. G. 
b. Johns respectively. 

The feature of the Thursday evening 
program will be a dinner given by Chris- 
tian College to the Association. Admission 
will be by membership ticket. The College 
will furnish a program of music. 

On Friday morning a general session 
will be held at which Superintendent John 
W. Studebaker of Des Moines, Iowa will 
discuss ‘‘ Budgetary Procedure,’’ and Mr. 
N. E. Viles of the State Department will 
talk on ‘‘A State Building Service.’’ 

The Phi Delta Kappa will hold an open 
session at the Tiger Hotel at noon where 
short talks will be made by President Wil- 
liams and Superintendent Studebaker. Ad- 
mission to the dinner will be by ticket only. 

In the afternoon Superintendent Stude- 
baker will discuss ‘‘Personnel Problems’’ 
and conduct a round table discussion fol- 
lowing his address. ‘‘ Insurance Problems”’ 
will be discussed by Paul W. Terry of thie 
Missouri Inspection Bureau. <A_ business 
meeting of the Association will close the 
afternoon program. 


The final meeting of the Association wil! 


le a dinner meeting given by Stephens 
College. Admission to this meeting will 


he by membership ticket. 
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Tenure as Exemplified by John F. Hodge of St. James, 
Missouri 


ISSOURI DOES NOT have a tenure 

law. That is, no law is written in 

the Missouri Statutes which says 

that the employees of boards of education 

shall not be dismissed except for immoral- 

ity, insubordination, ete. But in the 

school district of St. James such a law 

is written in the ideals of the people and 

there is not even the shadow of a demand 
that the law be repealed. 

Thirty years ago a young 


Both of these happy people gave expres- 
sion to their happiness for the tokens of 
appreciation. The meeting was one which 
impressed upon all teachers present the 
tremendous value of their work and upon 
all the audience a high respect for the 
teacher who dedicates definitely a life to 
the service of the youth of a community. 
Mr. Hodge has not been one to rest on 
his oars or enjoy in idleness the security 
which he has attained. He is 





country teacher applied for 
the principalship of the four 
teacher school at St. James. 
He had been a student at 
Warrensburg Normal School. 
He had had a year or two of 
experience in a nearby rural 
school. The people of St. 
James knew him and his fam- 
ily. He was elected unan- 








an indefatigable worker. He 
began his task with the defin- 
ite idea of making of the little 
grade school he found in St. 
James a school which would 
serve completely the needs of 
the community. He carried 
on his own education until he 
had graduated at Warrens- 
burg. Through summer school 








imously. Since then he has 
been elected 29 times and at 
no time has there been a single 
vote against his election. 
Superintendent Hodge is_ naturally 
proud of this record, as he has a right 
to be. St. James is just as proud of it 
as he is. On the fourth of December 200 
people got together in that little city to 
give voice to their pride and to their ap- 
preciation of the work of this educational 
leader. It was a meeting of business men, 
former students, former teachers and as- 
sociates. Among the guests were many 
men of prominence who had been students 
under Mr. Hodge’s tutelage. One of these 
was the Honorable State Superintendent 
of Schools, Chas. A. Lee, who delivered 
the principal address of the occasion. 
Another was Mr. George B. Johns of the 
State Department of Education who made 
a brief address. Both had been Mr. 
Hodge’s pupils. Congratulatory mes- 
sages were read from many former stu- 
dents who could not be present, and from 
such widely separated places as Los 
Angeles and New York. The faculty of 
the school presented Supt. and Mrs. 
Hodge with a beautiful electric clock. 


Supt. Jno. F. Hodge, of St. 
James, who has been elected 
to 30 consecutive terms with- 
out one dissenting vote. 


work he hammered out an A. 
Bb. degree from Chicago Uni- 
versity. Not content to stop 
there he completed his A. M. 
at Teachers College Columbia University. 
Like others of his profession he was pre- 
paring himself for a higher position, but 
unlike many others he was also preparing 
a higher position for himself and a high- 
er educational plane for St. James. 

He has seen his little school grow, not 
by leaps and bounds, but normally and 
gradually. Two additions have been built 
to the old grade school. A new high 
school building, modern in every respect 
has been ereeted and a recent bond issue 
was floated to build additional facilities 
for the growing educational needs. The 
elementary school has grown into a first 
elass high school with approved courses 
in some 18 or twenty subjects including 
musie physical education, household arts 
and commerce. His people have always 
gone along with him and he is always 
with his people. The fact that the re- 
cent bond issue carried in these times of 
depression by a vote of nearly twenty to 
one is in itself a glowing tribute to Mr. 
Hodge’s leadership. 
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When asked what compensations he had 
found by staying in a small town as super- 
intendent instead of following the vogue 
of seeking larger positions with increases 
in salary, Mr. Hodge replied: 

‘*First, there is a real value in getting 
closely acquainted with folks. I have en- 
joyed knowing these people intimately. I 
have always felt that to leave this com- 
munity I would suffer a real loss in per- 
sonal friendships that could never be fully 
recovered.’’ 

**Second, I have experienced a real de- 
velopment by not having anyone else to 
blame. I have not been in a position to 
pass the shortcomings of the school off 
onto a predecessor. When things were 
wrong 1 knew who was responsible for 
the wrong, and didn’t waste my energy 
in trying to find someone else to eriticize 
for it. When progress was made I knew 
what it had cost and of course got satis- 
faction out of noting it and knowing that 
I had helped to bring it about. 

‘**In the third place I have enjoyed ma- 
terial rewards as a result of not having 
changed my place. Opportunities for the 
investment of my savings have come to 
me here and have thus tied me to the in- 
terests of the community. I have been 
able to have a home and to develop it in 
a way that I could never have had had 
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I been moving from place to place as so 
many of my friends have done.’’ 

When asked what changes of the last 
thirty years had impressed him most he 
said that the interest of rural people in 
education was the most prominent thing 
in his mind at the present time. Always 
St. James has been interested in non- 
resident students. Mr. Hodge has spent 
considerable time in trying to interest 
farmer folk in sending their children to 
high school. Recently there has been a 
great awakening in this regard. Prac- 
tically all farmers want their boys and 
girls to have a high school education. The 
new tuition law has given all that oppor- 
tunity, and all have taken advantage of 
it. The new consolidation and state par- 
ticipation laws, he thinks will be taken 
advantage of by the people of his com- 
munity and thus make of St. James the 
center of an organic educational commun- 
ity which can give to the children those 
educational advantages which are at once 
the right of the child and the obligation 
of the state. 

Supt. Hodge and the St. James Com- 
munity have demonstrated that tenure is 
not altogether a matter of statutes. It is 
quite as much a question of ideals of teach- 


er and community. 





Report Of The Committee On Salary And Tenure. 


St. Louis, November 1931. 


This year the Committee on Salary and 
Tenure has made a careful and extended 
study of teachers’ salaries, the cost of living 
of teachers and the wealth of teachers in 
Missouri. The significant facts revealed by 
these studies are: 

1. The average salaries of all classes of 
teachers, excluding those in our three 
larger cities, continue the decline that 
began three or four years ago. 

2. The decrease in the cost of living last 
year and this year has compensated in 
part for the general decline in teachers’ 
salaries. 

8. The teachers’ salary is nine-tenths of his 
income. 

4. The teachers have accumulated very little 
wealth in the race with old age. 

The Monthly Salaries of Teachers in Missouri. 

The monthly salaries of certain types of 
teachers in Missouri in the current year, 


1931-32, will be of interest to you. The 
median monthly salary of superintendents 
paid on the basis of nine months in first class 
schools is $187.00 as shown in Table I. That is, 
one-half of these superintendents receive more 
than $187.00 a month, and it is equally sig- 
nificant that one-half of them receive less than 
$187.00 a month. The superintendents in 
second class districts receive $144.00 a month 
and those in third class districts $138.00 a 
month for nine months. 

The high school principals in first and 
second class districts receive respectively 
$136.00 and $109.00 a month for nine months. 

The high school teachers in first and second 
class schools receive respectively $126.00 and 
$102.06 a month for nine months. 

The elementary teachers in the first, second 
and third class schools receive respectively 
$82.00 a month, $80.00 a month, and $83.00 a 
month. 
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S so TABLE I 
Summary of Teachers’ Median Monthly Salaries in Missouri in 1931-32 
last 
t he Class Third 
2 in Second Class 
ling First Class High High 
favs Type of High Schools Schools Schools Rural 
n0n- Teacher 9 mo. 10 mo. 12 mo. Y mo. 8 mo. 9 mo. 1930-31 
ent Supts. 
rest Regular 187 209 224 144 131 138 
1 to ae Oe 200 
ma V. A. 225 
rac- High School Principals 
and Regular 136 218 217 109 
The Ae ® 208 
0r- High School Teachers 
» of Regular 126 152 102 
a ae. oe 142 
= V. A. 225 
ken 
m- Elementary Teachers 
82 80 79 83 75 
the 
_ The rural school teachers receive $75 a That is, when cost of living is considered, 
lose month for eight months for the year 1930-31, all classes of superintendents are more poorly 
nce the latest data available. paid now than they were in 1913-14, as shown 
ion Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living in Table II. The high school principals. are 
A comparison of the salaries of teachers. slightly better paid now than in 1913-14, 
now with their salaries in 1913-14, might While the high school teachers are better 
ym- lead one to believe the increase has been too paid—from 11 to 18 per cent better than in 
» is great. However, when the increase in cost of 1913-14. 
‘i living during this period is considered the However, the cost of living is not the only 
t is conclusion takes a different turn. factor to be considered. For example, when 
ch- Table II 
Comparison of Teachers’ Salaries in 1931-32 with their Salaries in 1930-31 
. Apparent Real 
oe Tendency for Per cent Per cent 
1931-32 Compared Increase Increase 
with 1930-31 over 1913- over 1913- 
1914 1914 
The Supts. 
nts 8 mo. 9 mo. 12 mo. 
ASS First (Regular) -11 38 rm 
is, Second -3 27 -15 
ore Third 2 47 -2 
ig- Principals 
an First 1 60 6 
in Second -4 56 3 
ith High School Teachers 
a First -4 77 18 
7 a -4 67 11 
nd V. A. -1 
aly Grade Teachers 
hs. i First -1 
nd Second 1 
nd Third -1 
Rural 
nd | 1930-31 -3 88 17 
ly 
a Note:—The minus sign before a number indicates the number of dollars de- 
crease for every column, except the last column in which it refers 
to decrease in percentage. 
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the increased preparation required now is 
taken into account, it is probably true that all 
classes of teachers in Missouri are not so 
well paid now as in 1913-14. 
Trends in Teachers’ Salaries 

The general trend in the monthly salary 
of teachers in Missouri has been downward 
during the last three or four years. The 
current amount of the decline may be seen in 
Table II. Of the twelve different types of 
teachers, nine types show a decline in monthly 
salary. The three types not showing a decline 
are the superintendents in the third class 
high school districts, the high school principals 
in the first class high school districts and the 
grade teachers in second class high school 
districts. However, the average monthly in- 
crease is only one or two dollars. 
Incomes, Expenditures and Wealth of Teachers 

in Missouri 

The Committee had made for it by Mr. C. 
H. Ramsay an extensive study of incomes, 
expenditures and wealth of teachers in Mis- 
souri in 1930-31. Two very significant facts 
were revealed. First, nine-tenths of the total 
incomes of all classes of teachers is their 
salary; and second, the teachers have accumu- 
lated very little wealth in the race with old 
age. 

Some of the interesting details shown in 
Table III are: 


4. The typical rural teacher receives a 
salary of $625, and has a total income of 
$682; he spends $189 for food, $116 for 
clothing and $81 for shelter; and he has 


accumulated approximately $400 in 
wealth. 
However in considering these data one 


must keep in mind that some of the wealth 
has accrued through inheritance; and further- 
more, that the indebtedness has not been taken 
from the wealth in the data reported. You 
will be interested in knowing that the in- 
debtedness has been incurred first for educa- 
tion, second for an automobile, and third for a 
farm or town property. 
General Observations 

1. The economy and tax reduction programs 
are seriously threatening the salaries of 
teachers. 

2. Teachers’ salaries have never been above 
the level of the bare necessities of living 
required of them by the public. 

3. The efficiency of education depends in a 
great measure on the spirit of the 
teachers. To reduce their salaries will 
lower their spirit, and hence will lower 
the efficiency of education perhaps more 
rapidly then anything that can be done, 

4. Hence, to reduce the salary of teachers 
is false public economy and strikes swiftly 


Table III 


The Median Incomes, Expenditures and Wealth of Missouri Teachers in 1930-31 














Types of Income Expenditures Total 

Educational Total Expendi- 

Service Salary Income Food Clothing Shelter tures Wealth 
Superintendent $1813 $1912 $385 $247 207 $1458 2233 
H. S. Principal 1217 1283 311 199 136 1070 959 
H. S. Teacher 1213 1268 289 213 136 1014 898 
El. Principal 925 1000 290 176 122 937 687 
El. Teacher 764 820 233 167 107 736 568 
Rural Teacher 625 682 189 116 81 621 396 

1. The typical superintendent receives an and surely at the very roots of our 


average salary of $1813; his total in- 
come is $1912; he spends $385 for food, 
$247 for clothing and $207 for shelter; 
and he has accumulated approximately 
$2000 in wealth. 

2. The typical high school teachers’ salary 
is $1213; his total income is $1268; he 
spends $289 for food, $213 for clothing 
and $136 for shelter; and is worth ap- 
proximately $900. 

3. The typical elementary school teachers’ 
salary is $764, his total income is $820; 
he spends $233 for food, $167 for cloth- 
ing and $107 for shelter; and he has ac- 
cumulated $568 in wealth. 


Democracy. 

Teachers’ salaries are being carefully 

scrutinized by misguided and uninformed, 

so far as teachers salaries are concerned, 
advocates of economy in public expendi- 
tures. 

6. If teachers’ salaries are reduced in this 
wave of reduction of public expenditures, 
it will doubtless take another world war 
or similar social catastrophe to bring 
them up to the low level now existing. 

Signed 
Edith Gallagher 
Chas. C, Crosswhite 
A. G. Capps, Chairman 
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MISSOURI STATE CHORUS 
HE FIRST MISSOURI State Chorus of 
Elementary School Children will be held 
in connection with the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia, Sunday, August 21, 1932. 

The chorus will be held in the grandstand 
as a part of the afternoon program. A band 
concert is also being planned. 

The Missouri State Fair Board will furnish 
single admission tickets to all children partici- 
pating. There is no grandstand admission on 
Sunday, so the children and their parents will 
have the best opportunity of any day to enjoy 
the Fair. 

The children will sing the ten songs which 
are being used for county chorus this year. 
Any elementary school child who is participat- 
ing in a county chorus or who knows the ten 
songs is eligible for the State Chorus. 

A rehearsal will be held on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 21. All children planning to sing 


in the chorus must attend this rehearsal. The 
time and place will be announced later. 
The State Chorus is an experiment. Its suc- 


cess depends largely upon the interest and co- 
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operation of every elementary school teacher. 
The teacher is in a position to interest her 
children in this chorus and to teach them, or 
have them taught the ten songs. These songs 
are simple, easy to teach and well adapted to 
the elementary school child. 

The ten songs are found on Victor Records, 
numbers 20744 and 21751. The music and 
words of the songs are found in A One Book 
Course in Elementary Music, and selected 
Songs for Schools, by C. A. Fullerton, pub- 
lished by Wallace Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The songs will be sung just as they are on 
the records. The songs are: 

Fiddle-de-dee Billy Boy 

Dairy Maids Sweet Kitty Clover 
My Banjo Bendemeer’s Stream 
The Postilion Sourwood Mountain 
Spanish Guitar Blow the Man Down 

Any one desiring additional information con- 
cerning the State Chorus, write to Miss Vir- 
ginia Meierhoffer, State Music Supervisor, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 


REGULATIONS FOR 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT, MISSOURI STATE FAIR 


* * 


* * 


W. D. Smith, Secretary Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo. 
* 7 * 7 om ~ 


Educational Department 
Lirector—Charles A. Lee, State Supt. of Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Superintendent—Miss Cassie Burk, State Dept. of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Office in Educational Building, Missouri State Fair, 
Sedalia, during the time of the Fair. 


see eee 


Total amount of premiums offered 
7 


General Statement. In compiling this 
premium list for the Educational Exhibit of 
the Missouri State Fair, a very definite effort 
has been made to list items and activities 


$1,000.00 


which will naturally grow out of regular 
school work. An effort has also been made 
to encourage group rather than individual 
competition. With a few exceptions, each 


This Premium List is published here as a service to teachers because money was not available from 


the usual source therefor. Please preserve this copy. 
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exhibit should represent the work of a group 
of several individual pupils and usually of 
more than one grade. 

While the intrinsic value of the premium 
is not the chief end in view, the amount 
offered is sufficient to serve as an incentive 
for a worth while exhibit and to help pay 
the expense of transportation and of placing 
the exhibit. 

Purposes. The purposes of the Educational 
Exhibit of the Missouri State Fair are: 

1. To present to the people of Missouri and 
to visitors from other states a collective 
representation of the work done in Mis- 
souri schools. 

2. To serve, through friendly competition, 
as an incentive to a higher type of school 
work. 

8. To give to teachers and other school 
people visiting the State Fair, sugges- 
tions for improved teaching. 

Definition of ‘Terms. The classification 
rural school and town school are here given 
the interpretation which has been given to 
them legally. 

Rural School is interpreted as any school 
system under a three-director organization. 

Town School is interpreted as any school 
system under a six-director organization. 

A school is interpreted as all grades repre- 
sented in one single school system. 

Both grades and high schools of town 
schools have been divided into two groups 
according to number of pupils so that schools 
may compete with other schools of approxi- 
mately equal size. 

In section A, exhibits should be from the 
grades specified. If the statement “all grades” 
is used, that means the exhibit should repre- 
sent all the grades actually present in the 
school during the school year. 


Regulations, Requirements and Suggestions 
for Exhibits. 

1. Collecting and Entering Exhibits. Any 
school desiring to enter an exhibit should 
write to Miss Cassie Burk, Secretary of the 
Educational Department, Jefferson City, Mo., 
before May 14, stating the approximate num- 
ber of entries, size of the exhibit and approxi- 
mate amount of space required for the exhibit. 
Also a statement should be made as to whether 
someone will accompany the exhibit or be 
present to put it up. Thus a tentative assign- 
ment of space may be made about June 1. 

Exhibits, marked “For Educational Build- 
ing,”’ may be sent to Mr. W. D. Smith, Secre- 
tary, Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo., any 
time after June 1, 1932, where they will be 
stored until the opening of the Fair. Proper 
duplicate entry tags will be issued to the 
teacher, pringipal or superintendent  sub- 
mitting such exhibits. When the exhibit is 
sent, a list showing the nature of the exhibits 
and the classes and groups entered should 
also be sent to W. D. Smith, Secretary, Mis- 
souri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo., so the entry 
tags may be made out and returned to the 
exhibitor. 


Freight or express charges must be pre. 
paid on exhibits to Sedalia. Exhibits will be 
returned by C. O. D. express. 

County superintendents are urged to collect 
exhibits from the rural schools of their re- 
spective counties. These exhibits should be 
collected before the close of school and held 
until they are sent to Mr. W. D. Smith, Secre- 
tary, Missouri State Fair, Educational Build- 
ing, Sedalia, Mo. Thus all the exhibits from 
the rural schools of a given county will be 
received and listed at the same time. 

The principal or superintendent of town 
schools should follow the foregoing plan for 
the exhibits from the various rooms and de- 
partments of their schools. 

The best work of the school should be sent. 
A local preliminary exhibit will be helpful in 
selecting articles to be sent to the Fair. 

Before material can be entered for exhibi- 
tion by a school, a statement must be filed by 
the teacher certifying that the work has been 
done in accordance with the rules prescribed. 
This statement should accompany the exhibit 
from each school. The following form is sug- 


gested. 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT CERTIFICATE 
Fecal iain aa ibvsbsanatiatilts aiebtatian co eee 
I hereby certify that the work submitted 
DN “sussuwesncaceheeesendaawanda School, 
css aa cae rane aed ace cee el County, has been 


done by regularly enrolled pupils of the above 
named school in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed for the Educational Exhibit, Missouri 
State Fair. 


ey 


Teacher. 


All classes, any one or any number of 
classes, may be entered; but no school, grade 
or department can make more than two en- 
tries for any one premium. Entries in this 
department close at four o’clock August 19, 
1932. All exhibits must be in place by nine 
o’clock of the opening day of the Fair, August 
20. 

Each specimen of work must bear the name, 
grade and age of the pupil, name of the 
teacher (or exhibitor), school and county, also 
the section and class under which the article 
is to be exhibited. This information must be 
placed on the exhibit where judges can see 
it without taking down the exhibit. 

It is expected that the school exhibits will 
be taken from the regular school work of the 
year, that the display may represent the legit- 
imate product of the regular exercises of the 
school. 

All flat articles such as maps, drawings, 
booklets, collections, must be properly mounted 
by the exhibitor. Heavy cardboard or heavy 
paper of neutral color is suggested for mount- 
a —_ cards should be approximately 

” x 2 of 


Schools sending large collective exhibits , 


should have a representative at the fair to 
arrange them properly. 


This Premium List is published here as a service to teachers because money was not available from 


the usual source therefor. 


Please preserve this copy. 
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Small collections will be taken care of by 
those in charge of the department and will be 
placed in booths set aside for miscellaneous 
collections. 

Posters, placards and circulars giving in- 
formation concerning a school, the work of 
the school or the specific exhibit adds to the 
interest and value of an exhibit. 

2. Judging and Premium Awards. Com- 
petent and impartial judges will be chosen. 

Judging will begin at nine o’clock, August 
20, and continue until completed. 

The judges have authority to award first, 
second or third premiums according to the 
merits of the exhibit. They may refuse to 
award any premium for a class in which there 
is no exhibit worthy of a premium. 

Exhibits will be judged on the following 
points: 

Originality 

Workmanship 

Conformity to work outlined for the year 
by State Courses of Study 

Educative Value 

Neatness 

Attractiveness 

Conformity to principles of art. 


PREMIUM LIST 
SECTION A—OPEN TO RURAL SCHOOLS 


The term Rural School is used to represent the eight 
elementary grades of any schoo! under a three director 
organization. One room schools in consolidated districts 
will exhibit their work in Section B or C 


AGRICULTURE 


Class Ist 3d 

1 Set of four posters illustrating any 
unit of study in agriculture out- 
lined for the school year 1931-32 


Chart or booklet illustrating differ- 


2d 


$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 


rw 


ent Missouri crops and soils. ____ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
3 Chart or booklet illustrating differ- 
ent methods of farming. _______ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
4 Agriculture notebook covering 
work of the year. __...._____ _. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
ARITHMETIC 
Class Ist 2d 3d 


5 Collection of at least ten arith- 
metic papers representing the work 
of all grades in the school. Each 
paper should contain at least three 
original, concrete problems with 
solutions. Work should be neat, 
accurate and correctly placed on 


Ok) eae __.$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 
6 Collection of not fewer than four 

individual charts showing im- 

provement in fundamental pro- 

cesses. Grades 1-8. Display only. 

No premium except honorable 

SAG A ES ELD 

ART 

Class Ist 2d 3d 
7 Collection of free hand pencil 


drawings from all grades (at least 
two from each grade in the 
ee si a 
8 Group of four border or surface 
designs in color. Any medium. __ 2.50 1.50 
9 Group of four posters showing har- 
monious use of color in house 
| EEE SEI ie, 
10 Group of at least three posters 
showing harmonious use of color 
in women’s (girls’) and men’s cos- 
ER EE aE Oa 2.50 


$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 


1.00 


1.50 1.00 


1.50 1.00 


11 
12 
13 
14 


15 


16 
17 


Class 
18 


21 


to 
tw 


Class 


Class 
30 


31 


Class 
32 


33 


34 


Collection of not fewer than three 
nor more than six mechanical toys. 2.50 
Collection of hand sewing from 
one school, not to exceed six pieces. 2.50 
Exhibit of clay modeling to illus- 
trate some lesson unit, grades 1-4. 2.50 
Collection of water color pictures, 
at least two from each grade in 
the school. 
Set of at least four picture study 
booklets based on the ten pictures 
selected for study in 1931-32. ____ 2.50 
Set of four story illustrations. 
Any medium. Grades 1-4. 
Set of four story illustrations. 
Any medium. Grades 5-8. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Ist 


Collection (in poster, booklet or 
notebook form) of Missouri flow- 
ers, giving name, locality where 
found and short description of 
each. 
Collection (in poster, booklet or 
notebook form) of pictures of birds 
found in Missouri, giving brief de- 
scription of each, habits and where 
found. = 
Collection (in poster, booklet or 
notebook form) of pictures of Mis- 
souri wild animals giving short de- 
scription of each, habits and where 
found 
Collection of three models showing 

fundamental principles of mechan- 

ies (e. g. practical application of 

lever, block and tackle. electric bell) 2.50 
Bird calendar. Exhibit only. No 

premium, honorable mention. —-~ 


ENGLISH 


2.50 


Ist 


studied in B 
Any 


Tilustrated poem 
Class. Poster or booklet. 
medium. eee een 
Illustrated poem studied in A 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


2d 


sista peeens ig lant aleaieaatinatabeniaihicnilaiel $2.50 1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


2d 


~----$2.50 $1.50 


Class. Poster or booklet. Any 
medium. —~-~~- Saal 
Original poem of not fewer than 
IIE: SII ici ccietiedimesidencsaieamdiaanakimanel 0 1.50 
School paper (all issues) or 
I i . 2.50 1.50 
Collection of four “Good English” 
a .50 1.50 
Collection of compositions contain- 
ing an article on each of the 
following subjects: 

Plans for beautifying your school yard 

Favorite author or book 

Humorous event at school 

A thrilling experience 

Value of good health. _- __. 2.50 1.50 
Collection of four types of letters 
(e. g.. business, friendly, formal 
and informal notes). Grades 5-8. 2.50 1.50 

HEALTH 
Ist 2d 
Set of at least six posters illustrat- 
ing Health Rules, Six and Nine 
Point Children, or School Sanita- 
RAE SE RS EE A RAN ER $2.50 $1.50 
Collection of three Health note- 
books containing notes, pictures. 
illustrations, clippings, health 
Pe Sek nsecueaeonce eee 2.50 1.50 
MUSIC 
Ist 2d 


Music notebook based on course 
outlined for 1931-32. _-_ ‘ 

Notebook based on radio programs 
heard during the year. Sugges- 


tion: Missouri Radio Education 
SELLE EN, 
Collection of pupil-made_ instru- 
ments for rhythm orchestra. . 2.50 


$2.50 $1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
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1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


3d 


$1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


3d 


$1.00 


1.06 


3d 
$1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


This Premium List is published here as a service to teachers because money was not available from 


the usual source therefor. 


Please preserve this copy. 
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READING 


Class 
35 Collection of four reports of best 


book read during the year. Each 
report not to exceed three pages. 
OS CS ea a 

School chart showing number of 
books read during year, rate of 
reading and comprehension scores. 
Display only. No premium except 
honorable mention. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


36 


Class 
37 illustrations of some 
subject studied this year, e. ¢&., 
transporation, homes of different 
people. Any medium. Grades 1-4. 
Set of four posters illustrating any 
phase of civic improvement. 
Grades 7-8 
Story telling what your school has" 
done to make better citizens. Any 
SN 
Series of at least six illustra- 
tions showing historical events or 
periods studied during the year. 
Any medium. Grades 5-8. 

Model of room in a colonial home. 
Grades 5-6. 
Model of Roman house. 
Series of illustrations representing 
people and life in countries studied 
this year. Any medium. Grades 
a 
Class project in history or geog- 
raphy. Grades 5-6 or 7-8. ___- 


WRITING 


Set of four 


38 


39 


40 


41 
42 Model of Roman house. 
43 


44 


Class 
45 Collection of ten complete writing 
lessons, containing not fewer than 
ten lines nor more than twenty, 
selected from the work of at least 
four grades. 


GENERAL 


Class 

46 Original project in anv subject. 
47 Collection of photographs showing 
various school or community ac- 
tivities. 
School scran book 
naper clippings, pictures, 
i aes - 
School project representing 
history and development of county. 
Collection of teaching equipment, 
charts. maps, pictures. clippings. 
ete., for any unit of work made 
by a one-room teacher __ 
County exhibit. To be judged on 
number and workmanship of ar- 
ticles exhibited. arrancement and 


48 
illustra- 


49 
50 


51 


attractiveness of exhibit. number 
of points won in premiums. (Each 
first prize counts five points, 


second three, third two. 


SECTION B—OPEN TO 


SCHOOL 


Grades 7-8. 


showing news- 


the 





Ist 2d 3d 


_$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 


Ist 2d 3d 
$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
Ist 2d 3d 
$2.50 £1.50 $1.00 
Ist 2d 3d 
$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.00 


15.00 10.00 5.00 


ELEMENTARY TOWN 


SCHOOLS WITH FNROULLMENT FEWER 


THAN 500 


The term Elementary Town School 
sent the elementary crades 
ganized under six directors. This 
schools in consolidated districts. 

Unless otherwise desienated. 


in any school 
includes 


each entrv 


is used to repre- 


system or- 
outlying 


shonld con- 


tain representatiors from both grades under which the 


is listed. 
Grades 1 & 2. 


class number 


Class 
52 Display of at least four free-hand 


drawings of objects. 


58 Display of at least four cut or 
torn paper posters 
54 Groun of three posters or booklets 


illustrating a story, any medium. 


This Premium List is published here as a service to teachers because money 
Please preserve this copy. 


the usual source therefor. 


Ist 2d 3d 


$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 


2.50 1.50 1.00 


2.50 1.50 1.00 


AND COMMUNITY 





59 


60 
61 


64 


Class 
65 


66 


68 


69 














complete 
medium. 


Exhibit 
unit of 

Grade 1. = 
Class 55 also ‘open to ‘Grade ee Ue 


Grades 3 & 4. 


representing a 

work. Any 
1.00 
1.00 


Ist 2d 3d 
least four book- 

subject, designed 

cover . __.$2.50 $1.50 
Illustrated bird chart. or booklet, 
including brief description of birds 
and bird habits. Chart or booklet 
may be prepared by _ individual 
pupil or by the class or grade. __ 2. 
Construction problem of four or 
more articles illustrating the life 

of any people studied this year 

e. g., Japanese, Chinese, Eskimo, 
Dutch. 
Collection of toys” or small articles. 

of wood work-—at least six pieces. 2.50 
Display of lettering—lettered slo- 
gans in pencil, cut paper, ink or 
temper. ...... ee ites 1.50 1.00 
Group of at least four original 

compositions of one paragraph 

each 
Exhibit 
unit of work. 
3. 


of at 
any 


Collection 
lets on 
£1.00 


1.50 .00 


nw 
uw 
—) 


1.50 1.00 


i) 
4] 
So 


50 


ed 


representing a 
Any media. 


complete 
Grade 

_ 2.50 
° 


Class 63 also open to Grade 4 ___ 2.50 
Grades 5 & 6. 


1.50 1.00 
1.50 1.00 


2d 3d 
Collection of at least four posters 

or booklets representing some 

phase of home or community im- 

provement. _$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 
Collection of four posters or book- 
lets illustrating desirable traits of 
character or citizenship. : 

Set of four costume designs show- 
ing costumes of different nations. 


2.50 1.50 1.00 


Any medium. a. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
Group of four booklets represent- 
ing some unit in history or ge- 
ography, e. g¢., transportation, 
homes of different peoples. homes 
of different periods in history. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
Exhibit representing some com- 
nlete unit of work, any media. 
Grade 5. a . : 2.50 1.50 1.00 
Class 69 also open to Grade 6. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
Grades 7 & 8. 
Ist 2d 34 | 


Display of book binding, at least 
four books. fe $2.50 $1.50 $1.00 
Display of block printing or sten- 

ceiling on cloth. - 1.00 
Group of at least four original 

poems by different pupils 1.00 
Collection of at least four good 
citizenship posters or booklets. 
Exhibit representing some comnlete 
unit of work. Any media. Grade 

7 _ 2.50 { 
_ 2.50 


1.00 


— 
gin 
— 
> > 
> > 


Class 75 also open to Grade 8. 


GENERAL 


includes all grades in a town elementary system. d 
Ist 2d 3d 
School paper—all issues. $2.50 $1.50 £1.00 
Representation, through any media 
of illustration, of a character de- 
velopment program for the school. 
Collection of original prose com- 
positions with designed cover, or 
bound in some form. ; 
Collection of arithmetic papers— 
at least two from each grade. 
Each paper should contain not 
fewer than three oricinal concrete . 
problems with solutions. Work 
should be neat, accurate and cor- 
rectly placed on page. 


i) 
uw 
i) 
— 


1.00 


2.50 1.50 1.00 
was not available from ( 






















0 1.00 
0 1.00 


0 £1.00 


0 1.00 


3d 


» $1.00 


) 1.00 


) 1.00 


77 
1,00 


sa 


£1.00 


1.00 


1.00 { 


1.00 


3d 
£1.00 


stem. . 
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81 Best school exhibit. To be judged 
on number and workmanship of 
articles exhibited, arrangement 
and attractiveness of exhibit, 
number of points won in premiums. 
(Each first prize counts 5 points; 


second, three; third, two). 15.00 10.00 5.00 


SECTION C—OPEN TO ELEMENTARY TOWN 
SCHOOLS WITH ENROLLMENT MORE 
THAN 500 
The term Elementary Town School is used to repre- 
sent the elementary grades in any school system or- 

ganized under six directors. 

Unless otherwise designated, each entry should con- 
tain representations from both grades under which the 
class number is listed. 


Grades 1 & 2. 
Class Ist 2d 3d 
82 Display of at least four free-hand 
of objects. —_ .___..$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 
least four “eut or 


drawings 
83 Display of at 


torn paper posters. —__~_ _.._ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
84 Group of three posters or ~ book- 

lets illustrating a story, any 

RS | cpininies neti: ee aa wee 
85 Exhibit representing a complete 

unit of work. Any medium. 

Grade i. ... ---.-- 2.50 1.50 1.00 
86 Class 85 also open to Grade 2. _-- 2.50 1.50 1.00 

Grades 3 & 4. 

Class Ist 2d 3d 
87 Collection of at least four book- 

lets on any subject, designed 

cove ee  ' FY FF 
&8 Illustrated bird chart, or booklet, 

including brief description of birds 

and bird habits. Chart or book- 

let may be prepared by individual 

pupil or by the class or grade. __ 2.50 1.50 1.00 


89 Construction problem of four or 
more articles illustrating the life 
of any people studied this year, 
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COMMUNITY 


a8 ROPE at? D acy 


via TRAVAMEX 





Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 10 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $332.50 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 

You will be welcomed everywhere —all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


Write 


for AMERICAN EXPRESS 





— Travel Service 
1010 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

e. g., Japanese, Chinese, Eskimo, 

Ea RS Re a aera Ea 2.50 1.50 1.00 
90 Collection of toys or small articles 

cr wood work—at least six pieces. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
91 Display of lettering—lettered slo- 

gans in pencil, cut paper, ink or 

CEES SGOT ES 2.50 1.50 1.00 
92 Group of at least four original 

compositions of one paragraph each. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
























































ATWOOD--THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 








fit the 
Missouri State Course 
of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools 


Everywhere they are praised for 
their splendid maps, objective tests. 
excellent motivation. ‘‘The World 
at Work’’ is an optional 7th grade 
text dealing with occupational 
geography. Write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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complete 
Grade 


93 Exhibit representing a 
unit of work. Any media. 


3. ais 
94 Class 93 also open to Grade * apapain 
Grades 5 & 6. 


po 


1.50 1.00 


Class Ist 2d 3d 
95 Collection of at least four posters 

or booklets representing some 

phase of home or community im- 


provement. _ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
96 Collection of four posters or book- 

lets illustrating desirable traits of 

character or citizenship. 
97 Set of four costume designs show- 

ing costumes of different nations. 

eae 2.50 1.50 1.00 
98 Group of four booklets represent- 

ing some unit in history or ge- 

ography, e. g., transportation, 

homes of different poeples, homes 

of different periods in history. __ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
99 Exhibit representing some com- 

plete unit of work, any media. 

Grade 5. 8.50 1.50 1.00 
100 Class 99 also open to Grade 6. __ 2.50 1.50 1.00 


Grades 7 & 8. 


nw 
uo 
> 
as 
ou 
= 


1.00 


Class Ist 2d 3d 
101 Display of book binding, at least 

<< “ier __.$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 
102 Display of block printing or sten- 

gS eae 2.50 1.50 1.00 
103 Group of at least four original 

poems by different pupils. _____ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
104 Collection of at least four good 

citizenship posters or booklets. __ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
105 Exhibit representing some com- 

plete unit of work. Any media. 

> ere oe 2.50 1.50 1.00 
106 Class 105 also open to Grade 8. — 2.50 1.50 1.00 

GENERAL 

This includes all grades in a town elementary system. 
Class Ist 2d 3 
107 School paper—all issues _______$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 


108 Representation, through any media 

of illustration, of a character de- 

velopment program for the school. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
109 Collection of original prose com- 

positions with designed cover, or 

bound in some form. ____ .._. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
110 Collection of arithmetic papers—at 

least two from each grade. Fach 

paper should contain not fewer 

than three original concrete prob- 

lems with solutions. Work should 

be neat, accurate and correctly 

placed on page. 2.50 1.50 1.00 
111 Best school exhibit,—to be “judged 

on number and workmanship of 

articles exhibited, arrangement 

and attractiveness of exhibit, num- 

ber of points. (Each first prize 


counts 5 points; second, three: 
a .___..15.00 10.00 5.00 
SECTION D—OPEN TO HIGH SCHOOLS WITH 


ENROLLMENT FEWER THAN 250 
Each exhibit should contain not fewer than five nor 
more than fifteen articles. The articles should renre- 
sent work actually done during the school year. The 
exhibit may be supplemented by nictures of activities. 
posters, illustrations, trophies or other media which will 
tell more clearly the work of the school in each de- 
partment. 
Class Ist 2d 3d 
112 Exhibit representing work of the 
year in English ‘ sae 
113. Exhibit representing “work of the 
year in social science _ 2 
114 Exhibit representing work of the 


n 


2.50 $1.50 $1.00 


i) 


50 1.50 1.00 


year in mathematics. ete 2.50 1.50 1.00 
115 Exhibit representing work of the 
year in science. __ _ 2.50 1.50 1.00 


116 Exhibit representing “work of the 

year in special subjects as, art, 

music, commerce ___ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
117 Exhibit representine work of the 

year in health and physical edu- 

ile ER ea ae ets ce EN 2.50 1.50 1.00 


AND COMMUNITY 


118 Best general high school exhibit. 
To be judged on number and 
workmanship of articles to be ex- 
hibited, arrangement and attrac- 
tiveness of exhibit, number of 
points won in premiums. (Each 
first prize counts five points, sec- 
ond three, third two).  ~-__---_-10.00 5.00 2.50 


SECTION E—OPEN TO HIGH SCHOOLS WITH 
AN ENROLLMENT OF MORE THAN 250 
Exhibit should contain not fewer than five nor more 
than twenty articles. The articles should represent 
work actually done during the school year. The 
exhibit may be supplemented by pictures of activities 
posters, illustrations, trophies or other media which will 
tell more clearly the work of the school in each 

department. 

Class Ist 2d 3d 

119 Exhibit representing work of the 
year in English. ~~~ 

120 Exhibit representing work of the 


$2.50 $1.50 $1.00 


year in social science —--_-~- 2.50 1.50 1.00 
121 Exhibit representing work of the 
year in mathematics. . Se . 2.50 1.50 1.00 


122 Exhibit representing work of the 
year in science ___..__________ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
123 Exhibit representing work of the 


year in commercial subjects. ___ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
124 Exhibit representing work of the 

year in foreign languages. _—- 2.50 1.50 1.00 
125 Exhibit representing work of the 

ee Oh G. emecsmwn ._._ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
126 Exhibit representing work of the 

[eee Th GHEE. canccs<~ _ 2.50 1.50 1.00 


127 Exhibit representing work of the 

year in health and physical edu- 

cation _ 2.50 1.50 1.00 
128 Best general high school exhibit. 

To be judged on number and 

workmanship of articles to be ex- 

hibited, arrangement and attrac- 

tiveness of exhibit. number of 


points won in premiums. (Each 
first prize counts five points, 
second three, third two). —-~---~- _10.00 5.00 2.50 


SECTION F—OPEN TO HIGH SCHOOLS OFFERING 
VOCATIONAL COURSES 

Class Ist 2d 

ee Sa $35.00 $25.00 

The purpose of the exhibit is to acquaint the public 
with the various phases of the vocational agriculture 
program. 

An exhibit by vocational agriculture departments 
covering three or more of the following phases of the 
vocational agriculture program such as regular instruc- 
tion, farm shop work, evening schools, sunervised prac- 
tice. Future Farmers of America, annual program of 
work or any other phases of the activities which 
are adaptable to a visual form of presentation. 

The following outline will be used as a@ guide in 
judging: 


A. Completeness of the phases represented __ 20 points 
1. Each phase in sufficient detail. __ _. 20 points 

B. Selection of materials _____~ = _ 40 points 
se a emeciaes _____ 10 points 
2. Adaptability. —  ____ Sa eet a _ 15 points 
I i a cea ___ 15 points 

Cc. Arrengement ___---~-- awece ts _ 40 points 
0 __. 10 points 
0 Saas cris diisentineia sie iaedel 
3. General attractiveness. ___ 20 points 


Total = _100 points 


VOCATIONAL TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
SE ae $20.00 $17.50 $15.00 $7.50 
Class 
130 An exhibit representing one or more phases of 
vocational training included in the Trade and In 
dustrial courses in the public schools of Missouri 
offering approved vocational courses. in either day. 
evening or part time classes. The exhibit is 
intended to show the nature of the vocational 
training being offered by the school. Booths will 
be available for displaying the exhibits. 
These exhibits will be judged on: 
1. The degree to which the nature of the work of 
the school is explained clearly. 


This Premium List is published here as a service to teachers because money was not available from 


the usual source therefor. 


Please preserve this copy, 
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SCHOOL AND 


2. The degree to which the exhibit is dynamic rather 
than static. 

3. The scope and educational value involved in the 
school exhibit. 

4. The attractiveness of the booth, with regard to 
color scheme, motifs, and the placing of the contents 
of the exhibit. 


VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Class Ist 2d 
i i $35.00 $25.00 
An exhibit representing one or more phases of the 
work included in the vocational home economics course 
in high school. 


COMMUNITY 25 


These exhibits will be judged on: 
1. The ability to express the idea clearly and definitely. 
2. The scope and educational value involved in the 
school exhibit. 
3. Attractiveness, decorations, color scheme, labels, 
placards, and the selection and placing of the contents 
of the exhibit. 


SECTION G—OPEN TO TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Class Ist 2d 3d 
130 Exhibit representing work of 


the school (not fewer than five 
SSS $25.00 $20.00 $10.00 


Third Grade Arithmetic Analysis, Second Quarter 


By D. C. 


ANY teachers of the third and 

fourth grades are interested in the 

analysis of the difficulties of the in- 
dividual pupils so that more effective 
remedial measures may be worked out. 

The State Department has made a 
study of the learning situations in mas- 
tering the objectives of the third grade, 
second quarter. 

The work for the first quarter was pub- 
lished in November. 

A set of problems has been arranged 
for the objectives which are readily 
analyzed. The teacher interested in ana- 
lyzing the difficulties may make enough 


Rucker. 


copies, by means of a duplicating ma- 
chine, to diagnose the pupils in the third 
grade. 

Copy for the other quarters will ap- 
pear later. 

Third Grade Arithmetic Analysis 

Direction Sheet—Read carefully before 
attempting to use the test. 

General Statements—The Arithmetic 
Analysis provided by this test treats only 
those specific objectives which involve 
several distinct, yet closely related, learn- 
ing situations. There are many objec- 
tives which may be tested by the teacher 
through informal tests. Arithmetic must 








announces 


MACMILLAN 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A New SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 
forthcoming in 
February, 1932 


A series which, in the estimation 
of the publishers, is to be re- 
garded as the outstanding contri- 
bution of the decade to the teach- 
ing of elementary geography. 


The authors: 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
Research Professor in Geography 
Yale University 
C. BEVERLEY BENSON 
Formerly of Purdue and Cornell 
Universities 
FRANK M. MCMURRY 


Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 
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be presented so that each child responds 
efficiently. It is impossible to do efficient 
teaching unless the teacher is aware of 
the child’s needs and difficulties. 

Purpose of the Test—It is hoped that 
the test may help the teacher analyze 
the specific objectives into learning sit- 
uations and fundamental principles. The 
direct purpose of the test, however, is to 
determine just which of the principles 
involved are yet to be mastered. 

Plan for Giving Test—a. The test for 
each objective may be given after the 
Objective has been taught and enough 
practice provided to assure overlearning. 
b. The test for the quarter may be given 
at the close of the quarter. There is no 
time limit. In all cases enough time 
should be allowed to attempt all the prob 
lems. Pupils should be urged to work 
at their normal rate. They should not 
be allowed to waste time or. use 
‘‘erutches.’’ A duplicating machine may 
be used in making copies of the problems. 

Plan for Analyzing the Test—Each 
pupil’s paper should be carefully graded. 
All ineorreet answers should be marked. 
A difficulty list for each child should be 
made and used as a guide in further anal- 


ysis and as a basis for 


remedial pro 
cedure. 

Two pupils may miss the same problem 
which has in it only one major difficult) 
yet these two pupils may have made very 
different mental responses. Each may 
need a separate explanation. 

Plan for Remedial Work—The Aritli- 
metic Analysis involves type problems of 
a very simple nature. The aim is to iso- 
late difficulties so that they may be easily 
identified. The teacher may quickly make 
a list of problems involving the same dif- 
ficulty. She has then set up practice ma 
terial to fit the specific needs. It is nec 
essary that constructive teaching be done 
to make clear the procedure for the child 
in overcoming a difficulty (direct the ac- 
tivity of the child to correct procedure), 
then supply enough practice material to 
make this procedure a habit. 

Scoring—The place for the score on 
the test is mainly to stimulate the pupil 
toward better work and may be used by 
the teacher in many ways. The teacher 
should constantly keep in mind that the 
major purpose of the test is to help her 
select subject-matter for remedial teachi- 
ing. 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC a b — aeaaas QUARTER 


nm 


Seah eel ed 


SS a eS AR ee re eee 
SECOND QUARTER 4—ADD 
(carrying in (carrying in (carrying in (alternat- 
units place) tens place) hundredths place) ing) 
c f 
16 21 
27 e 64 h i 
a b 16 d 182 82 g 421 825 
576 426 14 273 361 70 925 623 936 
225 426 18 365 294 61 363 534 729 
SECOND QUARTER 7—WORK THESE PROBLEMS. 
Find the sum of 12, 24, 11 Place answer here (___--------- ) 
16+12+14 Place answer here (_......---- ) 
Add 24 to 36 Piace answer here (_..........- ) 
SECOND QUARTER 7—WORK THESE PROBLEMS. 
Find the difference between 22 and 8 Place answer here (__...._--_--_~ ) 
Take 12 away from 28 Place answer here (_._~.-_---_-~ ) 
How much greater is 9 than 6? Peees euewer beste (........ccscs- ) 
SECOND QUARTER 8—SUBTRACT 
a b c d e 
62 43 30 346 513 
27 38 17 227 206 
SECOND QUARTER 9—MULTIPLY 3’s & 4’s. 
9 0 8 6 7 7 8 6 9 4 5 2 4 1 3 3 2 1 0 5 
3 3 3 4 4 3 4 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 
SECOND QUARTER 10 (TWO TIMES: _ L NUMBERS) (THREE TIMES ALL " NUMBERS) 
b c d e f 
“ea ee 71 -_— * 90 * 83 92 71 42 53 61 
2 3 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 
(FOUR “TIMES ALL NUMBE aRS) (FIVE TIMES ALL NU MBERS) | 
a b d f h a b c d e f g h 
12 31 “12 51 62 70 92 91 91 70 81 60 51 30 21 41 
4 4 4 4 +. 4 4 A“ 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 


SECOND QUARTER 1 11—WRITE “THE CORRECT ANSWE ER OVER THE (2) QU ESTION 
18+ 7=6 16 : Multiply 6 by 5== 

4X 7==24 meow meee Se te eT Aes.......... 
7X6=—30 


24- 6? 
7+5—4 
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SECOND QUARTER 15—FIND THE ANSWER 


Multiples of four Multiples of five. 


1/4 of 4 = 1/4 of 8 => 1/5 of 15— 1/5 of 25== 

1/4 of 12 1/4 of 24=—— 1/5 of 30— 1/5 of 50—= 

1/4 of 20— 1/4 of 16=—= 1/5 of 40— 1/5 of 10=— 

1/4 of 28——= 1/4 of 32— 1/5 of 20—= 1/5 of 45=— 
. 14 of 36—= 1/4 of 40— 

Multiples of three. 

1/3 of 6 = 1/3 of 24— 1/3 of 15=—= 

1/3 of 12—= 1/3 of 27= 1/3 of 3 = 

1/3 of 30— 1/3 of 18=—= 1/3 of 9 = 
} 1/3 of 21— 

SECOND QUARTER 18— 

Complete the arrow: 245 

The minuend is >— 124 
( 121 

Complete the arrow: 47 

The subtrahend is >— 24 

23 

4 Complete the arrow: 22 

The multiplier is >— 3 

66 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC ANALYSIS 
SECOND QUARTER 


ANALYSIS OF DIFFICULTIES 
Second Quarter 4—add. 


a, b, ¢, 
( Carrying in units place. 
d, e, f 
Carrying in tens place, two column, five addends. 
g. h 


Carrying in hundredths place. 
1 
( Carrying in units and hundredths place. 
Second Quarter 5 
Recognition of the various stimuli for addition. 
Second Quarter 7 
Recognition of the various stimuli for subtraction. 
Second Quarter 8—Subtract 


a, 
Units digit in minuend smaller than units digit 
in subtrahend. 


Same as (a) except tens digits are the same in 
both minuend and subtrahend after borrowing 
q is completed. 


Zero difficulty in units place in minuend. 


Three digit borrowing in units place. 
. e, 
Three digit borrowing in units place and zero 
difficulty in subtrahend. 
Second Quarter 9—Multiply 3’s & 4's. 
All the multiplication combinations of the threes 
and fours involved. 
: Second Quarter 10 (Two times all numbers) 
a, b, e, d, e, 
Simple multiplication with two digits 
plicand with no carrying. 
(Three times all numbers) 
- a, b, ¢, d, e, f, 
Simple multiplication with two digits in the multi- 
plicand with no carrying. 
(Four times all numbers) 
a, b, ec, d, e, f, g, h, 
Simple multiplication with two digits in the mul- 
. tiplicand with no carrying. 
(Five times all numbers) 
ea i044 4% 6 & 
Simple multiplication with two digits in the mul- 
tiplicand, no carrying. 
< Second Quarter 11. Write the correct answer over the 
the question, (?). Test for recognizing the various 
common stimuli for multiplication and division. 
Second Quarter 15. Find the answer, Multiples of 
four and multiples of five, and multiples of three. 
These problems involve the multiples of three, four 
q and five from 1 to 10, arranged to eliminate 
crutches. 
Second Quarter 18. The recognition of the minuend, 
subtrahend and multiplier. 


in multi- 
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DO YOU KNOW 
that 


RUSSIA BUYS 


five times as many books as are 
bought in the 


UNITED STATES? 
Why? 


Beeause men, women and ehil- 
dren are starving for 


KNOWLEDGE! 


Those who hunger for mental 
food will find 


A FEAST 


In 
THE NEW WORLD BOOK 
Write 


ROACH-FOWLER CO. 


1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
E. H. Hamilton—State Mer. 




















NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By 
PAUL GREY EDWARDS 


Supervisor of Science, Chicago Public Schools 
and 


JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


Lavishly illustrated in color 
BOOK I a OUTDOOR LAND . 72c 
BOOK If THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE 76c 
BOOK III - THE OUTDOOR WORLD .«- $ic 


For Grades I, II, and III respectively. 


A Series Planned: 


To develop interest in the pupils’ own environ- 
ment. 


To suggest activities that will create habits of 
inquiry and understanding in nature study and 
elementary science. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 
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ARMY AND CHURCH SUPPLANTED BY 
THE SCHOOL AS CIVIL EDUCATOR 


The school might do much to put the ideal- 
istic “international brotherhood” on a prac- 
tical basis if its curriculum included training 
in international relations, says Charles E. Mer- 
riam, Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Chicago, in his new book, “The 
Making of Citizens,” just published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

In studying the methods of civic education 
in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Rus- 
sia and Italy, Mr. Merriam finds that the 
school is the great civic educator today, tak- 
yd “mg place once held by the army and the 
church. 


“The most startling gap in modern political 
education is the bankruptcy of training in 
aptitude for international relations—an amaz- 
ing weakness in a world of unparalleled facil- 
ity in intercommunication,” Mr. Merriam says. 
“Broadly speaking, the typical child emerges 
from the schools inadequately informed re- 
garding other groups of the world, quite un- 
sophisticated in international behavior in a 
world tenanted by fifty-odd other states. He 
is brought up as if he were an only child, not 
only the lone child of the family, but the lone 
child in the world. The academic secrecy that 
is thrown around sex relations is rivaled by 
the silence regarding international relations 
and the lack of information regarding the na- 
ture of international intercourse in a modern 
world. Thus far, history as a means of such 
education has been unreliable because of its 
lack of perspective and its tendency to dis- 
tort the face of the enemy and to idealize 
beyond outside recognition the portraits of its 
friends. In war times this type of teaching 
goes mad. 


“The formal training system is confronted 
with many grave problems in the technical 
fields of civic education. Among these basic 
questions are the closer analysis of the objec- 
tives of civic instruction, the most appropriate 
levels of education, the training and equipment 
of teachers, the content of courses, and, above 
all, the closer study of the nature of the po- 
litical process in the juvenile and youth 
periods, itself closely related to the larger 
= of political interest, drives, and con- 
trols. 


“Among the fundamental problems in civic 
education are the constitutional (physical- 
mental) bases of citizenship, the reconciliation 
and integration of pluralistic social allegiance 
and codes as well as of intergroup, political al- 
legiance and codes; the adjustment and bal- 
ance between the role of tradition and that of 
invention and adaptation; the application of 
social symbolism; the technical analysis of the 
nature of political behavior on the one hand, 
and the perfection of the teaching and trans- 
mitting process on the other.” 


The economic class movement is not as 
serious a threat to the life of nations today 
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teachers 


in Chicago for business e 
or recreation — who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 


New 
Low Rates 























SINGLE ; A 
U f 

ROOM s$ 52 50 Up Headquarters { - 
DOUBLE . f Service Bureau of State Teach. j 
U of Service uo ac a 

ROOM s $3. 50 P ers’ Associations. ir 

Parlor suites at equally Enjoy spacious accommodations 0! 

attractive prices. and gracious hospitality at the ‘ le 
400 Rooms 400 Baths Great Northern Hotel in the : 

heart of Chicago's “loop.” 1 

q 

*Fixed Price’? Meals . 

Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- >. Ste ‘famed for fine cuisine” e 

Luncheon - 50c Luncheon - 75¢ 0 


Dinner - 85c Dinner - - - - 


— $1 
Fountain Room 
Luncheon - - - 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. q 
EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 


as it was a generation ago, Mr. Merriam says, 
and anarchism today is expressing itself more 
in poetry and less in politics, but religion re- 
mains in powerful competition with the state, 
especially when it coincides with the interests 
of race, region or economic class. 

“It is clear that important struggles will 
occur in the not distant future over the posi- 
tion of religion in the organized party life ° 
of the nations, the control of the schools at 
the point where ethical or character educa- 
tion dovetails over into civic education. These 
are storm-centers around which furious con-, 
troversies may rage, and in which the prestige 
of the national state may be damaged or 
diminished in certain cases,” Mr. Merriam says. 

For the basis of this comparative study 
of civic training Mr. Merriam has drawn 
heavily upon the studies of his collaborators 
in the “Studies in the Making of Citizens” 
series previously published by the University , 
of Chicago Press. The other volumes are 
“Civic Training in Soviet Russia,” by Samuel 
N. Harper; “Great Britain,” by John M. Gaus; 
“The Dissolution of the Hapsburg Monarchy,” 
by Oscar Jaszi; “Making Fascists,” by Herbert 
W. Schneider and Shepard B. Clough; “Civic 
Training in Switzerland,” by Robert C. Brooks; |} 
“The Duk-Duks,” by Elizabeth Anne Weber, | 
and “Civic Attitudes in American School+§ 
Textbooks,” by Bessie L. Pierce. t 


Professor Merriam is a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Social Trends, 
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directing the investigation into “Recent Trends 
in Government.” 


FORMER STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
WRITES A BOOK 

Professor Wm. T. Carrington former State 
Superintendent of Schools has recently com- 
pleted a book which he has well called an 
Autobiographic Story of Education in Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Carrington has been in contact with 
every noteworthy movement in Missouri’s 
educational history for the past half century. 
As rural teacher, as superintendent of small 
schools, as high school teacher and principal 
in one of our larger cities, as state super- 
intendent of schools, as the first president of 
one of our Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges, and as a schoolman always active and 
interested in educational events he has ac- 
quired a fund of direct information not sur- 
passed by any one within our state. He has 
written a fascinating story which will interest 
every teacher who wants to know the story 
of education in Missouri. 
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THE 
HOPE 
OF A NATION 
CHARACTER 
Robinson Crusoe SERIES 
Sound ail hie, This series includes 
PR ittatt tte stories, dramatizations, 


lessons, programs, proj- 
ects handwork and 
posters for the building 
of specific traits of character to be developed 
in concrete life situations and in correlation 
with regular lessons and everyday activities. 


CAN YOU? 





The series is approved by the State De- 
partment of Education as a supplement to 
the bulletin on Character Education. See 
1931 Courses of Study, page 15. 





' This book can be had for $1 by addressing, 
E. M. Carter, Sec. Pupils and Teachers Read- 
ing Circle, Columbia, Mo. 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY WASTED ON WORTH- 
f LESS VENTILATING APPARATUS 
The New York Commission on Ventilation 
in its final report which was printed by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, 
New York, under the title “School Ventilation, 


Address 


Palmer Publishing Company 
Y. W.C.A. Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 























a Principles and Practices”, asserts that up- | 

yn re- @ Wards of two and one-half million dollars is 

state, § expended annually for apparatus that has been El ° 1 E 

erests @ Proven inadequate or antiquated as a method tiectrica tnergy 
of ventilation for public school buildings. This 
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protected as to prevent overheating of per- 


sons in adjacent seats. 

8. All classrooms shall have at least 15 
square feet of floor space and 200 cubic feet 
of air space per pupil and shall have a sys- 
tem of heating and ventilation which shall 
provide means of air supply and exhaust cap- 
able of avoiding unpleasant odors and of avoid- 
ing, without chilling drafts, an increase of 
room temperature above 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

4. Such ventilation shall be accomplished 
by any means which will attain satisfactorily 
these specified results. For the average school, 
favorably located, window-gravity (open-win- 
dow) ventilation seems to be the method of 
choice on grounds of comfort and economy. 

5. Every schoolroom used for instruction, 
study, assembly, and physical recreation shall 
be provided with at least one thermometer of 
a grade that will give a reading accurate to 
within one degree Fahrenheit. The ther- 
mometer should be so located as to give a rep- 
resentative reading of temperature at the 
breathing plane of the pupils. 

6. Such an approved system of ventilation 
shall be maintained in operation whenever 
school is in session. 

“Such a law,” the report states, “would 
meet the essential needs of the situation. It 
lays down the essential objectives to be at- 
tained. It permits the engineer and the archi- 
tect to present any design which in their 
judgment will attain these objectives. Final- 
ly, it requires that the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the State Board of Health or such 
other official agency as may be designated 
shall approve the plans as submitted. It is 
exactly in line with the procedure now fol- 
lowed with regard to water supply and waste 
disposal; and it appears to guarantee a maxi- 
mum of protection for the public with a mini- 
mum of interference with freedom of initiative 
on the part of the designer. 

“Existing regulations should be replaced 
by laws outlining the major objectives of 
schoolroom ventilation and delegating to some 
small expert official body the power to de- 
termine whether specific plans for school 
ventilation are adequate to attain these ob- 
jectives.” 


THE SCHOOLS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
What are the public schools in the 48 States 


doing to help improve the unemployment sit- 
uation ? 

“If the 1930 ratio per cent of school attend- 
ance to population for persons 16 and 17 years 
of age had remained the same as for 1920, 
more than 671,000 young people now attend- 
ing school would be out of school and would 
be potential competitors with the adult group 
for employment.” This statement was made 
by Dr. Maris M. Proffitt, Federal Office of 
Education consultant and specialist in guid- 
ance and industrial education. 

“The holding powers of the schools over this 
potential wage-earning group increased from 
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42.9 per cent in 1920 to 57.3 per cent in 
1930,” Dr. Proffitt says, basing his conclusions 
on 1930 Census reports of population and 


school attendance. “In 1920 the percentage 
of urban population attending school was 39.2. 
In 1930 there were 60.5 per cent of urban 
residents (16 and 17 years of age) in school. 
The percentage of the rural population attend- 
ing school in 1920 was 46.1, and in 1939 it 
was 53.9.” 

Increases in school attendance are not al- 
ways the direct result of population increases, 
statistics show. The Federal Office of Educa- 
tion specialist explains that in some of the 
States there was an absolute decrease in the 
rural population of this age group, but the 
school attendance increased, nevertheless. “I]- 
linois, for example, had a rural population of 
16 and 17 year old boys and girls in 1920 of 
80,459, which had decreased in 1930 to 77,874, 
yet the rural school attendance of this age 
group increased from 34,911 in 1920 to 42,211 
in 1930. In Minnesota the rural population 
of this age numbered 55,582 in 1920 and 
only 54,806 in 1930. Rural school attendance 
= from 21,654 in 1920 to 26,482 in 

California leads all other States in the per- 
centage of increase with 27.4 per cent more 
boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age attend- 
ing school in 1930 than in 1920. 

“Among the factors contributing to in- 
creased school attendance during the past 10 
years of the 16 and 17 year old population 
group, with the consequent result of eliminat- 
ing them as potential competitors with adults 
for employment,” Dr. Proffitt says, “are the 
increase in the amount and character of voca- 
tional training offered in the public schools; 
the increased age for compulsory school at- 
tendance and better enforcement of attendance 
laws; increase in age at which youth is ac- 
cepted into employment mainly because of 
increased need for technically trained and 
skilled workers: the increasing use of power 
machinery which tends to eliminate unskilled 
labor; and the growing recognition by stu- 
dents, parents. and employers of the practi- 
cal value of the educational training offered 


in the wpper years of the public-school cur- * 


riculum.” 


THE PARIS PEACE PACT PROJECT. 


OR THE THIRD YEAR Dr. O. Myking 

Mehus of the Social Science Department 

of the Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, at Maryville, was appointed State 
Chairman of the Paris Peace Pact project in 
the high schools of Missouri. 


The study of the Paris Peace Pact is a 
nation-wide movement in education. The out- 
standing school leaders in the national field 
as well as those in the States have given it 
their unqualified endorsement. The first year 
1,600 high schools participated; the second 
year 2,600. The first year 122,000 students 
enrolled; the second year nearly 200,000. This 
indicates the enthusiastic support of school 
‘eaders. 
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The Paris Peace Pact project is a move- 
ment for the study in the high schools of one 
of the most vital parts of our national and 
international law. The Paris Pact represents 
the highest peak to which our national policy 
has been elevated by our moral and political 
leaders. The purpose of the National Student 
Forum on the Paris Pact is to motivate this 
study in the high schools by providing a suit- 
able text book on the Pact and by giving as 
a prize for the best essay written on the 
Paris Peace Pact by a high school student 
in the United States a free trip to Europe in 
the summer of 1932. 

“Since the Peace Pact was proclaimed by 
President Hoover,” says Dr. William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, “it has been a part of the law of the 
land. Our Schools are therefore under obli- 
gation to teach it.” The Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education Association, 
held at Columbus, July 3, 1930 and at Los 
Angeles, July 3, 1931 passed a_ resolution 
recommending “that the Pact of Paris be 
taught in the schools”. 

Dr. Mehus urges superintendents and high 
school principals to find an adequate place for 
the teaching of rudimentary international re- 
lations, particularly of the content and im- 
plications of the Pact. The most appropriate 
place is of course, in the programs of history 
and the other social science classes. Teachers 
of English, public speaking, and debate, how- 
ever, will find that the Pact offers material 
of exeeptional interest to wide-awake students. 
“International Relations” clubs will naturally 
give an important place in their programs to 
the next steps necessary for the fulfillment 
of the Pact. 

The general topic for the essay is “What is 
the Bearing of the Paris Peace Pact on the 
Question of World Disarmament?” Detailed 
information can be secured from Dr. O. My- 
king Mehus, State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Mo., or National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





BOOK REVIEW 
IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN 


by Marion Holbrook: A pageant-play in honor 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. May be secured from 
Community Drama Service, National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Price 25c. 


Using children and young people of all ages, 
this pageant-play will meet particularly the 
demand of schools for a dignified and beauti- 
ful production that will enlist all the grades 
in celebrating the George Washington Bi- 
centennial this year. The pageant has a part 
for everyone, from the primary youngsters 
who may contribute a singing game, to the 
high school seniors who may dance the minuet 
and express their acting talents in some very 
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The Paris Pact project in high schools is 
endorsed by many of the leading educators 
of Missouri. Dr. Mehus has appointed six- 
teen of these to serve with him on the State 
Committee. 

All teachers who are interested in develop- 
ing better international relations and the pro- 
motion of world peace are urged to write for 
additional information in regard to the Paris 
Peace Pact project, to Dr. O. Myking Mehus, 
Maryville, Mo. 


If Hopelessly 
in Debt! 











Life is too short to be constantly worried about 
your debts. Don’t carry your bill worries into the 
New Year. It isn’t necessary. Not when you can 
get $100 to $300 in CASH through our modern, 
confidential Borrow By Mail Plan. 


Get a CASH LOAN now. Pay up yourdebts. Then 
repay the loan a little each month. Take as long 
as 20 months if you wish or repay in full at any 
time. No payments are required during vacation 
Our low charges are based only on ACTUAL time 
money is used. Interest is only 244% a month on 
unpaid balance. No red tape... no delay. You 
get full amount of loan. Entire transaction han- 
dled BY MAIL, without knowledge of friends, 
relatives or school authorities. Why worry along 

e harassed by debts and bills? Clip and mail 
Find out for yourself how 
easily and quickly a STATE FINANCE LOAN 
can be made, in strictest confidence, BY MAIL. 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
201 Lathrop Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


the coupon today. 





STATE FINANCE COMPANY, 
201 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send FREE folder, ‘“‘How to Borrow 
by Mail.” There is no obligation. 
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dramatic scenes. Also, community groups 
wishing to use both children and adults will 
find this an appropriate vehicle, and the range 
in the age of the actors makes it suitable 
for production by camps and playgrounds dur- 
ing the summer. 

The pageant has four episodes and ten 
scenes, some of which may be omitted. The 
action follows through the life of Washington 
from his boyhood in Virginia to his Presi- 
dency. Among the outstanding scenes are 
Washington’s meeting with Martha Custis, 
Christmas Eve at the army headquarters near 
the Delaware, Valley Forge, and the General’s 
farewell to his officers at Fraunce’s Tavern. 
The dialogue is in the spirit of the times, and 
the scenes lend themselves to colorful costum- 
ine and grouping. Dances and music of the 
Colonial period are introduced, suggestions 
for both being given in detail. 


(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 
High grade courses that 


thoroughly prepare 
f usiness. rite 

















EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours to Europe desires a com- 
petent organizer or representative in each city or 
college. Most liberal commissions ever offered. 
Also cash bonus for acting as hostess or courier 
for party. Ability to fill these positions desired 
but not essential. 23,000 Satisfied Clients. 250 
Conducted Tours from 24 days $235 to 93 days 
$690. Lowest Cost and Easiest Selling Tours. 
State qualifications fully in first letter. 

} COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boylston Street, 
| Boston, Mass. 











BUREAU 


PRASONAL 


(iconporate) SERV ick SERVICE 


Personal Enrollment and Placement. 
Enroll Now for the Best Service. 


R. 21, Elvira Bldg., 






Columbia, Mo. 


ROCKY MT. TEACH 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


SPECIA! BUREAU 
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Hote. BALTIMORE 


12th and Baltimore 
Kansas City, Missouri 
TEACHERS HEADQUARTERS 
500 Rooms 
Rate $1.50 up 
Located in Heart of Shopping District 




















The Southern Section of the American 
Physical Education Association will meet 
jointly with the Florida State Teachers As- 
sociation in Jacksonville, Florida, March 30 to 
April 2, 1932. 


Ro 
EUBSPE 


p FIVE COUNTRIES “ 


New booklet illustrates 80 amazing travel val- 
ues for 1932, including three brand new features 4 


... Russian, All-motor, and Oxford Study Tours. 
Cunard supremacy. Over 15,000 satisfied guests. + 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
665 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Write for Booklet T 





ALL EXPENSES 
Consult the originator of Student 
Tours and specialist in economical European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet A 
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TEACHERS HAVE LEARNED that it 
is no longer necessary to spend an un- 
profitable and uninteresting vacation 
using what money they have saved dur- 
ing the school year. 


Upon request full details will be given 
you regarding how you can make from 
$300 to $700 for a short period of sixty 
days’ work. Write Marshall Hughes 
Co., 23rd and Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 
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TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 


in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 
320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 
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“Of Such Is Heaven’s Kingdom” 








{ Elizabeth H. Murphy, Lewiston, Maine.* 
ct inntinieiatiinectin 
iti When tiny feet are restless, 
cae When little minds work slow, 
As. When thoughts refuse to center 
30 to On things they all must know, 
When little Polish Annie 
; Says ‘‘three and one are two,”’ 


And Josi, from Italia 
Reads ‘‘t-h-e”’ is ‘‘you.”’ 


7 
; 

When curly-headed Alice 

| Persists that blue is green 
| And Affifi from Assyria 

| Is wont to sit and dream, 


When Stolid, German Gretchen 
Writes ‘‘a’’ when you eall ‘‘o,’ 
7 And your dark-eyed Greek still blunders 
That ‘‘o-n, on,’’ spells ‘‘no.’’ 


’ 


When blue-eyed, roguish Catherine 
: Pulls Francois’ hair ‘‘for fun,”’ 
And your little Russian laddie 
Strolls in when ‘‘school’s begun.”’ 


( When patience seems exhausted, 
And the day at last is o’er, 

— You watch your ‘‘lines’’ dismissing 
As you stand at the open door. 


: When comes the childish chorus, 
1 ‘‘Good night, Miss M , Good night,”’ 
As they vanish out of sight. 





When you add the day’s annoyance, 
Does it balance with its joys? 

ie | Is your heart with love o’erflowing 
| For the wee, wee girls and boys? 








When from Him you’ve learned the lesson 
And His words your guide will be 

For ‘‘Of Such is Heaven’s Kingdom,’’ 
And His lambs are safe with thee 








= 





* Given by Miss Florence Hale, president N. E. A., 
in an address at Classroom Teachers Luncheon, 
St. Louis, Nov. 14, 1931. 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
































